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Community-Based 
Development Organizations 
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Transform Troubled 
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Anita R. Brown-Graham 


stubborn cycle of poverty pervades many neigh- 


borhoods in America today, leaving them dispro- 
portionately burdened with deteriorated housing, job- 
lessness, welfare dependency, high crime and school 
drop-out rates, impaired health, and disinvestment of 
capital. For decades the public sector, particularly the 
federal government, has developed and funded pro- 
grams aimed at restoring economic and social vigor 
to such communities. Residents of these distressed 
communities have also initiated and otherwise partici- 
pated in revitalization efforts. Over the past thirty 
years, particularly the last fifteen, much of the local 
community-initiated revitalization effort has come 
from private, nonprofit community-based develop- 
ment organizations (CBDOQOs).' With a mandate best 
described by the slogan, “Think Globally, Act Locally,” 
these CBDOs have emerged as a formidable response 
by community stakeholders to specific problems of 
neighborhood inequalities and livability. 
Notwithstanding the recent increase in the number 
and sophistication of CBDOs and a willingness of many 
units of government to enter into partnerships with 
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them to transform troubled neighborhoods, there has 
been surprisingly little evaluation of their quantitative 
and qualitative successes. The need to rely heavily on 
limited anecdotal evidence has allowed exaggerations 
to be made on the part of both their supporters and de- 
tractors. At one extreme CBDOs have been character- 
ized as inefficient, ineffective, and fraught with 
internal tensions. Others have proclaimed them as the 
answer to all the problems of distressed communities. 
Neither appears to be a legitimate characterization. 
Nor is it any more fair to hail these organizations as 
successes based on the accomplishments of one or two, 
than it is to condemn them all based on the failures of 
one or two. 

This article explores several of the issues important 
to governments and CBDOs that are trying to deter- 
mine whether and how they might mutually benefit 
from partnerships with each other. First, it reviews the 
general characteristics of community-based develop- 
ment organizations and the major types of activities 
they sponsor. It then describes some of the problematic 
issues confronting these organizations. Finally, it sug- 











gests a few possible responses to those problem areas 
through partnerships between CBDOs and govern- 
ments. Much of the information is drawn from second- 
ary data analysis of North Carolina CBDOs’ responses 
to a national survey,’ other national survey results, in- 
terviews with North Carolina CBDO staff and board 
members, and interviews with state and local public 
officials involved in community development. 


The Emergence of North Carolina’s 
Community-Based Development 
Organizations 


As with its sister states, North Carolina has expe- 
rienced a dramatic increase in the number, size, and 
sophistication of community-based development orga- 
nizations in the past fifteen years. The increasing 
presence and successes of these CBDOs present chal- 


lenging issues for governments, which are being asked 
by the public to evaluate their own records on making 
low- and moderate-income communities better places 
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Trainees attend a weatherization and 
rehabbing class through the Northeastern 
Community Development i ¢ orporation. 
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to live. Part of that evaluation must now necessarily 
include an assessment of how CBDOs can help gov- 
ernments meet their responsibility to develop the 
physical, economic, and social infrastructures of dis- 


tressed communities. 

The demand for an evaluation of past government 
efforts at providing affordable housing and community 
development comes after a decade in which the state 
of North Carolina and its local governments have actu- 
ally increased those efforts. In addition to the state 
funds now available, many local governments are 
spending locally raised revenue for housing, some 
spending substantial amounts. However, this increased 
support is countered by shrinking federal assistance for 
housing and community development and ongoing de- 
terioration in poor neighborhoods. The state and local 
governments alone cannot close the ever-increasing 
gap between the needs of these neighborhoods and the 
resources available. Moreover, the revitalization of 
poor neighborhoods may require a strategy that gov- 
ernments, acting alone, are not well suited to provide. 

Some governments in North Carolina have con- 
cluded that the government cannot sustain low- and 
moderate-income communities without the assistance 
of the communities themselves. While government 
may provide the brick and mortar, it is unable to build 
communities in the comprehensive manner that is the 
trademark of the nonprofit community development 
movement. Recognizing this limitation, many local 
governments have entered into very successful joint 
ventures with CBDOs, but many others remain hesi- 
tant to try. 


What and Where Are These 
Community-Based Development 
Organizations? 


There are at least 100 community-based develop- 
ment organizations in North Carolina.* They are dis- 
proportionately concentrated in the more urban areas 
of the state, but the fastest growing group are rural or- 
ganizations. They are typically corporations chartered 
under Chapter 55A of the North Carolina General 
Statutes, the nonprofit corporation law. They are usu- 
ally covered by Section 501(c)\(3) of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code, so their receipts are tax exempt and 
contributions to them are tax deductible for the donor. 
Those covered by Section 501(c)\(3) must restrict their 
political advocacy, may not engage in election cam- 
paigns, and may not distribute profits to shareholders. 
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CBDOs reflect and must contend with some com- 
mon trends. Over the last fifteen years there has been 
a significant decrease in federal funds for CBDOs’ larg- 
est program area, housing; so their funding has neces- 
sarily become more complex as it has expanded to 
include state and local governments, national and 
statewide intermediary organizations, charitable foun- 
dations, and banks. Internally, they must constantly 
balance sometimes contradictory values: business ef- 
ficiency versus community empowerment, technical 
and financial dependence on outside sources versus 
organizational autonomy, and overall neighborhood 
improvement versus the empowerment of individual 
community members.’ 

Because they are community based, that is, founded 
by and grounded in the communities they serve, 
CBDOs are considered more likely to understand and 
be responsive to the unique needs of the particular 
community each one serves. This results in greater 
community support, and ultimately, a higher potential 
for project success. As explained by Andrew Cuomo, as- 
sistant housing and urban development secretary for 
community planning and development, “You need an 
approach that is close to the community, gets the com- 
munity residents to the table and gets them vested in 
the solution, because unless the community buys into 
the approach, it’s not going to work.”° 

These organizations’ comprehensive approach to 
community development is based on the belief that the 
problems of distressed neighborhoods are interrelated, 
and so their development demands more than mere 
physical improvement. To be successful, community 
development must include a balancing of brick-and- 
mortar projects with economic and social development 
activities that improve the overall quality of life for the 
community’s residents. By defining themselves by com- 
munity rather than by function, community-based de- 
velopment organizations are able to cut across service 
areas to solve a variety of community problems. This is 
often referred to as holistic development and is best illus- 
trated by the following example. 

A community-based development organization, 
Project Homestead, has developed a Family Respon- 
sibility and Economic Empowerment program that 
brings together public and private resources to assist 
thirty residents of Greensboro’s public housing author- 
ity. The program aims to place these public housing 
residents and their families in homes of their own. The 
city of Greensboro, the North Carolina Housing Fi- 
nance Agency, and local area lenders are providing 
mortgage financing. Local area lenders are providing 





the construction financing, and Project Homestead is 
constructing or rehabilitating the homes. Project 
Homestead is also preparing program participants for 
homeownership through intensive counseling in fam- 
ily budgeting, home maintenance, and other aspects of 
successful homeownership. 

But, as the program’s title indicates, Project Home- 
stead intends to do more than promote homeowner- 
ship. To accomplish its goal of economic empower- 
ment, the organization obtained a commitment from 
Guilford Mills, a local employer, to hire program par- 
ticipants. Project Homestead also obtained a commit- 
ment from the Guilford Technical Community Col- 
lege to provide job training for program participants. 
To further the goal of encouraging family responsibil- 
ity, the Guilford County Department of Social Ser- 
vices agreed to assign social workers to program par- 
ticipants. The social workers assist participants in 
gaining access to supportive services, such as indi- 
vidual and family counseling and daycare. 

This type of comprehensive approach to troubled 
neighborhoods and their residents is the signature of 
community-based development organizations. There 
are few other hard-and-fast rules or generalizations that 
can be made about CBDOs. They come in a variety of 
denomiiations and within those denominations the 
differences continue. Although many of them are re- 
ferred to as community development corporations, 
others are designated as nonprofit development orga- 
nizations, community housing development organiza- 
tions, neighborhood housing services, local develop- 
ment corporations, and neighborhood improvement 
associations.’ Many, particularly community develop- 
ment corporations, serve a very limited geographic area 
comprising a single neighborhood or small cluster of 
neighborhoods, with residents and other neighborhood 
stakeholders occupying the majority of seats on their 
governing boards. Others define their community ser- 
vice area as an entire city, metropolitan area, or region. 
The latter group typically has private industry and the 
local government more significantly represented on 
their boards. 

As reflected in Table 1, almost all North Carolina 
CBDOs are involved in housing development and 
other related housing activities. Most are also in- 
volved to some degree in commercial real estate de- 
velopment and management, business enterprise 
development, community organizing, job training and 


placement activities, child care services, health care 


services, anticrime activity, and/or other human ser- 
vices delivery. 


Table 1 
What North Carolina’s CBDOs Do 


Percentage of 
Organizations 
Engaged in 


Activity Activity 


Housing Development 
Owner/new construction 43 
Rental/rehabilitation 40 
Rental/new construction 34 
Owner/rehabilitation 
Weatherization repair {rental and owner) 


Housing Related Organizing/Community Building 
Homeowner counseling 
CRA advocacy 
Tenant counseling 
Housing for homeless 


Other Socia! Development/Community Building 
Community organizing 
Job training placement 
Other youth programs 
Other 
Senior citizens 
Child care 
Emergency food assistance 
Teen pregnancy 
Arts/culture 
Anticrime 
Antidrugs program 
Health care 
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Business Enterprise Development 

Provide business planning assistance 

Provide entrepreneur training 

Administration of a revolving loan fund 

Provide marketing assistance 

Owner and operator 

Equity investor (owner/not operator) 

Provide accounting assistance 

Other 

Service and/or package loans for other agencies 

Organizing/involvement in merchants’/ 
manufacturers’ associations 


Commercial/Industrial Real Estate Development 
Rehabilitation of office/retail buildings 
New office/retail construction 
New industrial buildings 
Office/retail management 


Source: Compiled by the Institute of Government based on data obtained by the 
National Congress for Community Economic Development (NCCED), Washing- 
ton, D.C. (based on a sample of 33 CBDOs). 


Community development corporations are most 
likely to engage in the largest number of activities. In 
contrast, organizations with a broader service area are 
more likely to focus on just housing development or 
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Figure 1 
Low-Income Renter Households with Specific Housing Problems, by Income Group, 1990 
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Source: State of North Carolina, 1994-1998 Comprehensive Housing Affordability Strategy, submitted by the N.C. Housing Finance Agency, 


Dec. 15, 1993, to the U.S. Dept. of Housing and Urban Development. 


economic development and closely related human ser- 
vice delivery activities. 

Despite the differences in organization and scope, 
the bottom-line philosophy of neighborhood-based de- 
velopment through a holistic approach is much the 
same among these CBDOs. As a group, they have be- 
come a major force in the 1990s for revitalizing dis- 
tressed neighborhoods. 


Activities of Community-Based 
Development Organizations 


Housing 


The lack of affordable housing nationwide contin- 
ues to be a serious and growing problem. North Caro- 
lina is no exception. As indicated by Figures | and 2, 
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while overcrowding and physically inadequate hous- 
ing due to incomplete plumbing and kitchen facilities 
are still problems, high-rent burdens or owner costs 
are now the primary housing problem confronting 
very low income families in North Carolina. While 
low-cost dwelling units are disappearing from the 
housing stock, the number of households with pov- 
erty-level incomes continues to rise. Moreover, while 
the median household income in the state rose by 83.7 
percent between 1980 and 1990, the median rent and 
owner cost rose by 110.4 and 95.1 percent respec- 
tively.’ In 1990 there were 172,900 renters in North 
Carolina with incomes 30 percent below their area 
median income. Sixty-seven percent, or 116,000 of 
them, spent 30 percent or more of their income on 
housing. Of that number 88,600 were actually spend- 
ing 50 percent or more of their income on housing.’ 

Affordable housing production for low- and moder- 





Figure 2 
Low-Income Owner Households with Specific Housing Problems, by Income Group, 1990 
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Source: State of North Carolina, 1994-1998 Comprehensive Housing Affordability Strategy, submitted by the N.C. Housing Finance Agency, 


Dec. 15, 1993, to the U.S. Dept. of Housing and Urban Development. 


ate-income households is the point of entry into com- 
munity development for most CBDOs.'° Although 
most soon branch out into other activities, the vast 
majority continue to engage in housing production 
and related activity. The term “housing production” is 
used loosely here. It includes the creation of new units, 
substantial rehabilitation of units that are in such dis- 
repair that they are no longer considered part of the 
housing stock, less-substantial rehabilitation to pre- 
serve housing beginning to fall into disrepair, and 
other light rehabilitation. 

Some of the housing production projects by North 
Carolina’s CBDOs are rental projects but most, such as 
Gateway Community Development Corporation’s 
Spring Meadows project, seek to encourage homeown- 
ership. Spring Meadows is a cluster of single-family 
homes, which was supported in part by the city of 
Henderson’s grant of $230,000 for infrastructure. The 


infrastructure, which is managed by the city, includes 
new water lines, streets, curb and gutter systems, and 
underground electrical lines. The funds came from 
Henderson’s federally funded Community Develop- 
ment Block Grant. 

Activities related to housing production include 
weatherization assistance, home repair programs, and 
home purchasing counseling programs. Given the 
emphasis on homeownership, it is not surprising that 
home purchasing counseling is a significant activity 
for many CBDOs. Over 300 families have participated 
in the Monroe Union Community Development Cor- 
poration’s home counseling program. This CBDO’s 
motto is, “doing what it takes no matter how long it 
takes,” and they live up to it. The program assists par- 
ticipants with improving their credit rating, learning 
to budget, saving for a downpayment, and provides 
any other services necessary to prepare participants 
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Affordable Housing at Its Best: 
The Charlotte-Mecklenburg Housing Partnership 


In 1992 Genesis Park had the highest violent crime 
rate among Charlotte’s central city’s seventy-four 
neighborhoods. Of thirty-seven houses on one street, 
thirty were sites of illegal drug activity. In that same 
year the Charlotte-Mecklenburg Housing Partnership 
(CMHP) and the police department moved into the 
neighborhood and those numbers soon began to 
change. 

The Charlotte-Mecklenburg Housing Partnership is 
a broad-based, private, nonprofit housing developer 
and finance corporation formed in 1988 to create af- 
fordable housing for low- and moderate-income fami- 
lies in the city of Charlotte and Mecklenburg County. 
The Genesis Park project most powerfully illustrates 
that even the most troubled neighborhoods can be re- 
claimed. With CMHP spending more than $2 million 
in Genesis Park to purchase seventy-nine duplexes and 
convert them to single-family homes and the police 
department establishing a satellite station in the neigh- 
borhood as part of its community policing program, 
the neighborhood experienced a phenomenal 74 per- 
cent decrease in crime from 1993 to 1994. 

Much of CMHP’s success in Genesis Park and else- 





Kim Pearson earned her B.A. in sociology at the University of 
California-Los Angeles in 1991. She is currently a student in the 
Master of Public Administration Program at The University of North 


Carolina at Chapel Hill. 


for homeownership. Some of the families that success- 
fully complete the program end up buying homes 
from the CBDO; others do not. The more important 
outcome for this CBDO is that the participants are 
well prepared to become homeowners. According to 
board member and Monroe city council member Phil 
Bazemore, “No single achievement will contribute 
more to improving the quality of life and instilling the 
pride of good citizenship among people than 
homeownership.” The success of the Charlotte- 
Mecklenburg Housing Partnership described in the 
sidebar, “Affordable Housing at Its Best: The Char- 
lotte-Mecklenburg Housing Partnership,” indicates 
that Bazemore might be right. 
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where is attributable to the support it receives from 
the city of Charlotte. CMHP uses the city’s Innovative 
Housing Fund and the federal Community Develop- 
ment Block Grant (CDBG) funds it receives from the 
city to rehabilitate the houses. In addition, the city 
uses its CDBG funds to provide sidewalks, curbs, gut- 
ters, and other needed infrastructure. CMHP also re- 
ceives funds from the city to provide 20 percent or 
more in second mortgages to supplement the CMHP 
loan consortium for first mortgages. 

The other partners in the Genesis Park project in- 
clude the Greenville Homeowners Association (sur- 
rounding neighbors), Charlotte Genesis Inc. (formed 
by members of a local church), neighborhood 
churches, Habitat for Humanity, and area lenders. 
They all, in turn, share the credit for Genesis Park’s 
success with its twenty-five new homeowners. With 
the help of CMHP’s PATHWAYS II program, which 
provides post-homeownership support, Genesis Park’s 
new homeowners have begun the process of building 
a sense of community by creating an active neighbor- 
hood association. As noted by United States Secretary 
of Housing and Urban Development Henry Cisneros 
after a visit to Genesis Park, “This is the future. It is 
in some ways the evolution of some of the best ideas 
we've seen over the last decade” (Ames Alexander, 
“Cisneros a Witness to Housing Hopes Manifested,” 
Charlotte Observer, April 29, 1995). | —Kim Pearson 


Economic Development 


Economic development is the process by which in- 
dividuals and organizations generate new investment 
activity and jobs in a targeted area. CBDOs’ economic 
development activities generally fall into two catego- 
ries: business enterprise development and commercial 
revitalization. Business enterprise development in- 
cludes activity by the organization itself, such as own- 
ing and operating a business enterprise; being an 
equity investor in a business; administering revolving 
loan funds to businesses; servicing or packaging loans 
for other organizations; organizing or actively partici- 
pating in a merchants’ or manufacturers’ association; 
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and providing their support services, such as business 
planning, accounting, or marketing assistance. 

Durham’s Hayti Community Development Cor- 
poration’s (Hayti CDC) QuickSilver fast-food restau- 
rant illustrates the type of business enterprise that a 
community-based development organization might 
own and operate. Hayti used a grant from the North 
Carolina Rural Economic Development Center to le- 
verage local funds from the city of Durham. With 
projected sales of $600,000 during its first year, it is 
estimated that the restaurant will generate $36,000 in 
sales taxes, create twenty-six jobs, and pay $1,500 in 
property taxes. 

The Wilmington/New Hanover Community De- 
velopment Corporation (W/NHCDC), like many 
CBDOs, provides support services to new businesses 
through its 18,000-square-foot Wilmington Business 
Center. W/NHCDC placed a $100,000 loan from the 
city of Wilmington into a revolving loan fund for its 
Business Center tenants—light manufacturing com- 
panies and service providers. The CBDO also pro- 
vides its tenants with nonfinancial support services, 
such as bookkeeping and marketing. In return, ten- 
ants must commit to hiring low-income area residents 
within two years of opening. 

The job creation and placement activities of the 
Hayti CDC and W/NHCDC are dependent on the 
availability of an adequately skilled workforce capable 
of taking advantage of new employment opportunities. 
So preparing people for work is often an important 
economic development activity for CBDOs. With the 
help of an $896,000 Entrepreneurial Empowerment 
Grant from the North Carolina Department of Com- 
merce (which was awarded to Camden County), Cam- 
den County and the Northeastern Community 
Development Corporation have joined forces to build 
a training center and warehouse for a community co- 
operative. It is estimated that the training center will 
provide general job skill building and specific craft 
training to approximately 300 unemployed or under- 
employed persons. In addition, fifty new full-time jobs 
will be created during the next two years due to the 
sales expansion of the cooperative. 

Even outside observers recognize that a pressing 
issue facing distressed communities is the lack of both 
commercial activity and establishments providing 
products as basic as groceries. The retail and service 
businesses that do exist in these communities often 
offer a limited range of low-quality goods sold at 
higher prices than what is available in other commu- 
nities. The lack of supermarkets is particularly impor- 
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Crafts classes are among the training programs provided through the 


Northeastern Community Development Corporation. 


tant because of the high percentage of their income 
that poor households must spend on food. Conse- 
quently, rehabilitation and new construction of com- 
mercial real estate, although usually carried out on a 
relatively small scale, are important activities for some 
community-based development organizations." 

University Village shopping center in Charlotte’s 
University Park neighborhood is one CBDO’s re- 
sponse to a neighborhood’s lack of commercial activ- 
ity. Funded in part by a $900,000 loan from the city of 
Charlotte in 1994, the $3.5 million, 15,000-square-foot 
shopping center will house a Food Lion grocery store, 
Revco drugstore, Subway deli, post office, and barber- 
shop. It is expected to triple the taxes generated by 
the dilapidated shopping center that formerly stood in 
the site. 

“Harambee Square: RMECDC and the City of 
Rocky Mount,” page 10, describes another example of 
a North Carolina CBDO that has worked successfully 
with local and state government to rehabilitate com- 
mercial real estate. 


Social Development 


The poverty-stricken neighborhoods served by 
community-based development organizations tend to 
have higher high school drop-out rates, higher unem- 
ployment, more teenage pregnancies, higher numbers 
of female heads of households, and higher rates of 
criminal activity when compared with other neighbor- 
hoods in the same city or town.'* The realities of, and 
perceptions regarding, the pervasiveness of these 
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Harambee Square: RMECDC and the City of Rocky Mount 


Beyond the railroad tracks that 
divide Edgecombe and Nash Coun- 
ties lies Rocky Mount/Edgecombe 
Community Development Corpora- 
tion (RMECDC), an enterprise that 
is cherished by many Rocky Mount 
residents. Created in November 
1988 in the living room of now- 
president and chief executive of- 
ficer Joyce Dickens, ,RMECDC 
came to life as a response by a local 
group of Rocky Mount citizens to 
the rapid deterioration of certain 
neighborhoods in the city. RME- 
CDC’s founders’ goal was to build a 
strong economic base for the 
Edgecombe County area. Despite 
the odds, this community-based de- 
velopment organization is increas- 
ing target community residents’ in- 
come by creating jobs and business 
ownership opportunities; producing 
affordable homeownership; and by 
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facilitating community empower- 
ment, self-sufficiency, and cultural 
revitalization. 

One of RMECDC’s most suc- 
cessful ventures is Harambee Square 
Project, the product of a successful 
partnership between the city of 
Rocky Mount and RMECDC. The 
city acquired the property and 
leased the site for the Harambee 
Square Project to RMECDC for 
fifty-five years at an annual cost of 
one dollar. The estimated value of 
the ground lease is $350,000. In addi- 
tion, $250,000 from the city’s Com- 
munity Development Block Grant 
was used to produce affordable 
housing in Harambee Square. The 
city further invested more than 
$200,000 in infrastructure improve- 
ments, including a parking lot, side- 
walks, and a pedestrian alleyway, 
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and dedicated 5,000 square feet of the parking lot as an 
open-space courtyard. 

Harambee Square consists of 11,800 square feet of 
commercial, retail, and service space, as well as twenty- 
four apartments for the elderly. Building it created sev- 
enteen construction jobs for local residents. Moreover, 
the commercial, retail, and office space has already cre- 
ated sixteen full-time and fifteen part-time jobs in the 
area. The ground floor houses a community empower- 
ment center, which will bring together nonprofits such 
as Habitat for Humanity, Inc., the Nash Edgecombe 
Economic Development Corporation, Eastern Caro- 
lina Legal Services, the local housing counsel, as well as 
a job training assessment center, a business develop- 
ment center, and a “retail incubator,” which provides 
support services for the for-profit entities in Harambee 
Square. Current retail shops include a women’s cloth- 
ing store, beauty salon, gift shop, arts and crafts store, 
and T-shirt manufacturer. The RMECDC has also at- 
tracted Centura Bank to Harambee Square; there is 
only one other bank branch on the Edgecombe County 
side of Rocky Mount. In addition, the Harambee 
Square Project includes a public arts component, 
which will build a sense of community by sponsoring 
cultural events. 

Other partners essential to the creation of Haram- 
bee Square include the North Carolina Housing Fi- 
nance Agency, North Carolina Arts Council, North 
Carolina Community Development Initiative, Inc., 
North Carolina Rural Development 
Center, National Trust for Historic Preservation, 
Centura Bank, Edgecombe County, North Carolina 
Department of Commerce, North Carolina Associa- 
tion of Community Development Corporations, Cum- 
mins Engine Foundation, and Z. Smith Reynolds 
Foundation. 

After a tour of Harambee Square in August 1995, 
North Carolina’s lieutenant governor, Dennis Wicker, 
assessed the partnership between RMECDC and the 
city of Rocky Mount as “. . . the kind of partnership 
between private enterprise and government that can 
make good things happen. . . . [T]hings that will make 
a difference” (Andrea M. Cashion, “Lt. Governor Says 
Harambee Project Does Make Difference,” Rocky 
Mount Telegram, Aug. 31, 1995). —Kim Pearson 


Economic 





conditions adversely affect a distressed neighbor- 
hood’s ability to attract the private enterprises needed 
to generate well-paying jobs and increase residents’ 
quality of life. Thus CBDOs are sensitive to the need 
to change both the realities and perceptions with an 
intervention strategy that substantially strengthens 
residents’ ability to shape their own lives. The strat- 
egy CBDOs have adopted is known as “community 
building.” 

Community building encompasses (1) activities that 
increase residents’ access to services and opportunities 
and (2) community organizing. Increasing residents’ 
access to services and opportunities is accomplished by 
direct delivery of human services or by tapping into 
local networks that facilitate referrals of community 
residents to preexisting services or employment and 
training opportunities. For example, the East Winston 
Community Development Corporation (EWCDC) 
administers, as part of Forsyth County’s Opportunities 
for Families Fund program, a community-based dem- 
onstration program that provides teenage mothers 
with information on and referrals to various public and 
nonprofit social and employment services. The pro- 
gram, known as the Consumer Involvement Office 
(CIO), aims to move these mothers from a cycle of 
dependency to self-sufficiency. The program offers 
tutoring and mentoring, as well as social support work- 
shops. The program also provides on-site child care 
and, when necessary, transports participants to vari- 
ous human services agencies. 

As compared with programs such as East Winston 
CDC’s CIO, community organizing generally consists 
of a more direct effort to bring residents together 
around one or more very specific issues.'* The objective 
may be advocacy or collective action. One example of 
advocacy is Bertie, Martin, Washington Community 
Development Corporation’s parent program, which 
prepares parents to advocate on behalf of their children 
by educating them about the legal rights of schoolchil- 
dren. On the other hand, collective action is often 
accomplished through organizing a resident organiza- 
tion, such as a neighborhood watch whose mandate is 
to tackle neighborhood crime. 

Whether the organization aims to increase access to 
services or to organize residents, or both, the process is 
as important as the outcome because it builds connec- 
tions among residents where formerly there had been 
little connection. These connections have been de- 
scribed as “the glue that holds communities together’; 
it is a glue that many mistakenly assume naturally ex- 
ists in all neighborhoods. 


Measuring CBDOs’ Effectiveness 
and Efficiency 


Effectiveness 


Given the diversity of activities and the breadth of 
CBDOs’ missions, defining and developing a standard- 
ized measure of success has proved a difficult task. But 
in order to justify and leverage the financing they 
already receive, community-based development orga- 
nizations must be able to demonstrate their effective- 
ness. The research that has attempted to measure the 
effectiveness of community-based organizations has 
looked to factors such as the impact of the project on 
the neighborhood served'* and the degree to which 
the CBDO successfully completes or implements the 
projects it undertakes.'’ Both are factors that a state 
or local government might find important when con- 
sidering a partnership with a community-based devel- 
opment organization. 

Studies of CBDOs’ impact on neighborhoods have 
found their efforts are moderately to highly effective. 
Those aspects of neighborhoods most likely to show 
substantial and durable upgrading are improvements 
in the quality of residential and commercial space."* It 
appears that commercial real estate development is 
most likely to have a substantial effect on neighbor- 
hood improvement." 

Less is known about the outcomes of social devel- 
opment activity than about housing and economic 
development. However, some very positive evidence is 
beginning to emerge about the effectiveness of this 
type of activity in strengthening the social fabric of the 
communities served.'* At least one study indicates 
that these community-building activities create the 
type of information networks that already exist infor- 
mally in other communities. These networks serve the 
important function of linking poor residents with em- 
ployment and training opportunities.'? Another study 
indicates that community-building activities generally 
engage previously inactive residents and other com- 
munity stakeholders in community affairs, especially 
in communities of color.” 

The studies measuring CBDOs’ success in imple- 
menting specific projects typically look to the rate at 
which the organizations meet stated performance 
goals. In the 1970s it appeared, at least from those or- 
ganizations studied, that community development or- 
ganizations met or exceeded their housing and 
economic development goals at fairly low rates.*! By 
the 1980s the rates were considerably higher, but dis- 
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parities in the rates, depending on the type of activ- 
ity being studied, began to appear. So, for example, 
CBDOs were highly effective at housing rehabilitation 
activity, but considerably less so at commercial real 
estate and business enterprise development.” Studies 
in the 1990s continue to show that housing remains 
the least financially risky type of activity. But the rates 
of effectiveness for commercial development projects 
and business enterprise development have risen nota- 
bly.2> The strong record in housing is perhaps because 
the groups have been active in housing for the long- 
est period, are likely to consider it of major importance, 
and are adept at measuring their success in this area. 
Moreover, CBDOs tend to develop the capacity to 
produce housing units fairly rapidly.”* 


Efficiency 


A legitimate assessment of the cost efficiency of a 
CBDO project requires (1) measuring each unit of 
output, such as jobs created; (2) determining the full 
cost of each unit; and (3) comparing that cost to those 
of other organizations producing the same units of 
output. This kind of assessment is problematic for sev- 
eral reasons. First, CBDOs generally do not keep 
records on the apportionment of staff time and other 
overhead devoted to a particular project. Second, 
comparisons with other organizations are valid only if 
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the other organizations are producing units under the 
same environmental conditions as the CBDO. Given 
the disparities among neighborhoods, comparisons are 
difficult to make. At least one study, though, has at- 
tempted to compare the efficiency of CBDOs with 
local governments in providing housing rehabilitation 
assistance. It found significant variation in the effi- 
ciency ratings within both groups, but both groups had 
the same general range of administrative costs for re- 
habilitating dwellings.” 

Neither the study comparing the efficiency of local 
governments with CBDOs nor the studies on CBDO 
effectiveness are based on North Carolina organiza- 
tions. So there is still a need for local assessment. The 
above-mentioned studies are intended to provide a 
starting point for that local assessment. 


‘ 


Internal Characteristics That 
Affect Success 


The organizational characteristics that most influ- 
ence the amount of housing output, economic devel- 
opment accomplishments, and success of social devel- 
opment programs are (1) the size of the CBDO, (2) the 
importance that the organization attaches to a particu- 
lar activity, (3) experience, (4) leadership stability, and 
(5) a clearly defined strategy.*° Other factors are listed 
in the sidebar on page 15. On the other hand, the two 
characteristics most likely to contribute to project fail- 
ure are poor or inadequate planning and inadequate 
organizational capacity.”’ Poor or inadequate planning 
includes underestimating costs or overestimating mar- 
ket demands, while inadequate organizational capac- 
ity includes weak management or a lack of technical 
skills among staff.*® 


External Characteristics That 
Affect Success 


The following are external factors associated with 
project success and failure. They represent possible 
areas for partnership between a CBDO and its local 
government. 


Unstable Levels of Funding 

Organizations that receive higher levels of funding 
have a significantly higher annual housing produc- 
tion.”” Similarly, the amount and quality of economic 





CBDO Funding Demographics 


Despite significant cutbacks in recent years, the federal government remains the most frequently re- 
lied upon source of funding. 


The largest source of federal funding is actually the indirect subsidy provided by the Low Income Tax 
Credit Program, which provides a tax credit to corporations that invest in low-income housing. It is esti- 
mated that the Low Income Tax Credit Program supports, at least in part, 94 percent of present low-income 
housing construction across the country.! 


Only local governments can apply for Community Development Block Grants (CDBG), so whatever 
CDBG funds CBDOs get, they receive through their local governments. North Carolina received $75.5 
million in CDBG funds in 1995, of which it is estimated that 15 percent passed through local governments 
to CBDOs. 


The federal HOME Investment Partnership Program, which is like an affordable housing block grant 
program to state and local governments, mandates that at least 15 percent of a state’s receipts must be set 
aside for nonprofit community housing development organizations. North Carolina received $25 million in 
HOME funds in 1995. 


The North Carolina Housing Trust Fund, administered by the North Carolina Finance Agency, was 
funded by the General Assembly at $4 million for 1995. The Trust Fund sponsored the following programs, 
for which CBDOs may apply: (1) the Self-Help Housing Fund that offers no-interest loans to assist housing 
organizations that operate owner-built housing programs; (2) the Catalyst Home Ownership Program that 
encourages nonprofits to develop new single-family homes; (3) the Catalyst Rental Program that encourages 
nonprofits to build rental housing for low-income households; (4) the Special Needs Housing Program funded 
for the production or rehabilitation of emergency, transitional and permanent housing for households with 
special needs; and (5) the Rental Production Program for the production of rental housing for households 
below 60 percent of median income. The North Carolina General Assembly did not provide funding for the 
Trust Fund for 1996, however. 


Municipalities may fund low-income housing directly through revenues, including local taxes and the 
sale of municipal bonds.’ For example, in 1986 Durham city voters approved $6 million in general obliga- 
tion bonds to fund an affordable housing program. In 1990 the Durham city voters approved an additional 
$15 million and Durham county voters approved $2 million in general obligation bonds to further the af- 
fordable housing program. In addition, the city of Durham is one of a few local governments that provides 
its CBDOs with direct operating subsidies. 


Some CBDOs also receive derivative funding from state and national intermediaries. For example, the 
North Carolina Community Development Initiative, Inc. provides financial support to mature, high-perform- 
ing community development organizations. 


Charitable organizations, such as the Ford Foundation, Z. Smith Reynolds Foundation, Inc., and Robert 
Wood Johnson Foundation, have become steady, while modest, sources of support for community-based de- 
velopment organizations. 


Banks are fast becoming an important source of contributions. More stringent enforcement of the Com- 
munity Reinvestment Act has banks scrambling to develop a market presence in low- and moderate-income 
neighborhoods. Community-based development organizations have been happy to welcome them to the 
neighborhood. 


1. Rochelle L. Stanfield, “Block by Block,” The National Journal 27, no. 27 (July 8, 1995): 1763. 

2. Cities have been authorized by the General Assembly to provide, and have provided, direct incentives to specific 
industrial or commercial projects. However, there is some question regarding the constitutionality of these incentive 
programs. See Stanley v. Department of Conservation and Development, 284 N.C. 15, 199 S.E.2d 641 (1973); Mitchell 
v. North Carolina Industrial Development Financing Authority, 273 N.C. 137, 159 S.E.2d 745 (1968). 
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Table 2 
Financing North Carolina’s CBDOs 


Percentage of 
CBDOs 
Receiving 
More Than 
$50,000 from 
Funding Source Source 


Federal Programs 

Community Development Block Grant 47 

HOME 44 

Hope I, Il, Ill 

HUD Sec. 202 Elderly/Disabled Housing 

McKinney Act (Homeless) 

Office of Community Service /Discretionary 
Program 

Farmers Home/Sec. 502, Sec. 515 

Farmers Home/Rural Business Enterpr. Program 

Small Business Administration/Microloan 
Demonstration Project 

Small Business Administration 404 

Other 

Intermediaries (national and state) 

Banks 

Foundations 

Corporations 

State government 

Local government 

Religious institutions 

Other 


Source: Compiled by the Institute of Government based on data ob- 
tained by the National Congress for Community Economic Develop- 
ment (NCCED), Washington, D.C. (based on a sample of 33 CBDOs). 


and social development that an organization may un- 
dertake is limited by its level of funding. In effect, the 
relationship is reciprocal. When CBDOs demonstrate 
their accomplishments, they gain credibility with pro- 
spective funders. 

Without a steady source of income, these organiza- 
tions tend to face chronic shortfalls of operating 
revenues needed to finance ongoing operating and pre- 
development costs.*” The importance of predevelop- 
ment funding for engineering and architecture costs, 
site control, and feasibility analysis cannot be over- 
stated. Nonprofits that lack this funding are more likely 
to confront marketability, feasibility, and financing 
problems that ultimately increase predevelopment 
costs in their housing and economic development ac- 
tivities.*' Planning and needs assessment are, of course, 
as important to the eventual success of social develop- 
ment programs as they are in other program areas. 

Undercapitalization also results in understaffing. 
The high pressures associated with these projects 
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coupled with the inability to specialize because staff 
is spread so thin results in high rates of burnout and 
turnover. This, in turn, results in fluctuations in what 
CBDOs can accomplish and prevents these organiza- 
tions from benefiting from the learning curve. 

These problems point to a need for more stable 
funding to support operating costs and predevelop- 
ment activity. They also call for an increase in the tech- 
nical assistance resources available to CBDOs. Some of 
those resources already exist in the public sector, in 
universities and community colleges and on the staff of 
many other state and local government agencies. Other 
resources exist in the nonprofit sector in statewide in- 
termediary organizations like the North Carolina Low 
Income Housing Coalition, the North Carolina Asso- 
ciation of Community Development Associations, and 
the North Carolina Community Development Initia- 
tive, Inc., as well as many local intermediaries, such as 
the Durham Affordable Housing Coalition. As the is- 
sue of housing and community development becomes 
increasingly local rather than national, all of the ac- 
tors—statewide and local intermediaries and state and 
local governments—must play a more important role in 
building the capacity of CBDOs if they are to thrive 
and work effectively within their unique demographic, 
economic, and political environments. 


Multiple Sources of Financing 


The ability of community-based development orga- 
nizations to amass multiple sources of financing for 
their projects demonstrates their creativity. It also may 
result in deeper subsidies that allow CBDOs to pro- 
vide housing for very low income households. This 
kind of financing also helps the organizations provide 
integrated programs, consistent with their comprehen- 
sive approach to community development, without 
the narrow restrictions on activity that often accom- 
pany a single funding source. But such financing takes 
time, increases costs, and in housing induces a bias 
toward larger projects that have lower per-unit costs. 
Initially, these hidden costs are high. However, it ap- 
pears that once the necessary deal-making expertise is 
acquired, the costs incurred for successive projects 
decline. This suggests that partners with nonprofit or- 
ganizations need to be willing to assume some of the 
cost of this learning curve. Another option is for part- 
ners to fund intermediaries that can serve as a home 
base and that will share their expertise with smaller, 
less-experienced organizations. 

Substantial funders of North Carolina CBDOs are 





listed in Table 2. For more information on trends in 
and sources of funding, see the sidebar, “CBDO 
Funding Demographics,” page 13. 


Regulatory Burdens 


It would be misleading to suggest that increased fi- 
nancing is the only, or even most effective, assistance 
that CBDOs could receive from the public sector. As 
Pat Garrett, the executive director of the Charlotte- 
Mecklenberg Housing Partnership, put it, “It’s not just 
about money. The challenge for nonprofits is to figure 
out the other things that a local government can do to 
make the venture successful.” 

Regulatory barriers appear to be particularly prob- 
lematic for those CBDOs that produce affordable 
housing. All housing developers, whether nonprofit or 
for-profit, face regulations including those pertaining 
to zoning, building codes, and environmental protec- 
tion. These land-use regulations seek to protect the 
public welfare and safety, a goal with which few could 
argue. However, they also affect the price of housing. 
Because these costs ultimately are passed on to the 
buyer, they can become significant barriers to provid- 
ing affordable housing. In many instances the need to 
protect the public welfare and safety is worth the ad- 
ditional cost of housing but not always. As suggested 
by The 1991 Presidential Advisory Commission on 
Regulatory Barriers to Affordable Housing, state or 
local governments should be flexible enough when 
appropriate to allow tradeoffs between the goals that 
support their land-use regulations and the goals of pro- 
ducing and maintaining affordable housing. The ordi- 
nances most frequently cited in the commission’s 
report as barriers to affordable housing production 
were those that ban or severely limit multifamily 
dwellings (frequently the most affordable type of hous- 
ing) and those that mandate minimum setback and lot 
sizes as well as maximum densities (number of houses 
allowed in a neighborhood). 

Governmental regulations may also act as barriers to 
the economic development of distressed communities. 
Suggestions for overcoming these self-inflicted regula- 
tory costs have included charging a single governmen- 
tal entity for the cost of assembling parcels of land; 
subsidizing environmental cleanup; and streamlining 
all aspects of building, including zoning, permitting, 
conducting inspections, and other approvals.*” Other 
suggestions are included in Table 3. Given the evolving 
nature of this area of the law, government officials 


Other Factors That Significantly 
Affect a CBDO’s Success 


Internal Characteristics 


Executive director who is familiar with the community develop- 
ment process, effective at raising funds, able to generate trust 
in and support for projects by the board of directors and the 


community, and competent at managing others 


Key staff member with project development skills 


Staff that understands the financial economics of projects 


Track record of accomplishments in development and related 


neighborhood work 


Relationships with Others 


Reputation as a viable community-supported organization 


Good relationship with its local government, including both elected 


officials and staff 


Access to competent technical assistance in specific areas in which 


the organization lacks expertise 





Source: Adapted from Neil Mayer, Neighborhood Organizations and 
Community Development (Washington, D.C.: The Urban Institute, 


1984). 


should be careful to consult with legal counsel before 
agreeing to provide direct economic incentives to busi- 
nesses to locate in distressed neighborhoods. 


Creating Effective Partnerships between 
Local Governments and CBDOs 


An effective partnership between a local govern- 
ment and a CBDO will require a commitment by both 
to the partnership and a clear vision of the community’s 
needs; a willingness to bring in a range of experts includ- 
ing bankers, foundations, corporations, and outside 
technical assistance; a clear division of roles, respon- 
sibilities, and accountability; and the ability of the 
CBDO to raise the needed operating, predevelopment, 
and development funds.* In addition, partnership ef- 
forts should probably start small; it generally takes time 
for a CBDO and a government to develop the degree 
of trust and mutual respect necessary for an effective 
working relationship.* 
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Problem 


Multiple sources of financing 


Undercapitalization 


High cost of producing affordable 
housing 


Difficulty attracting and sustaining 
business enterprise in low-income 
neighborhoods 


Difficulty attracting private entities for 
commercial real estate revitalization 


Complexity of social problems 


Conclusion 


Unlike the 1960s when federally funded community 
action programs operated without the blessing of, and 
often in conflict with, local governments, today local 


governments are potentially the most critical partners 
for community-based development organizations. 
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Table 3 
Partnership Possibilities 


Effect 
Increases transaction costs 
Slows down process due to complexity 


Induces bias toward larger projects to 
spread costs 


Results in lack of operating and 
predevelopment funds 

Stifles organizational capacity (inability 
to engage in high-volume projects; 
high staff turnover) 


Engenders inadequate planning 


Prevents organizations from producing 
housing for very low income 
households 


Results in a low economic base and 
joblessness 


Results in companies often needing 
considerable encouragement to 
locate in distressed communities 


Impedes ability to be truly comprehen- 
sive in approach 


Solution 


Increase funding to home base 
intermediary organizations that 
provide technical assistance 


Provide funding specifically for 
operating and predevelopment costs 
and increasing technical capacity 
through personnel training, etc. 


Review regulations that increase the 
cost of housing to determine 
whether necessary 


Provide CBDOs with technical 
assistance, e.g., conducting 
feasibility and marketability studies 
to determine which businesses are 
most likely to succeed in the 
respective community 


Coordinate job training activity in the 
community to meet the particular 
needs of that business community 


Provide income and property tax 
credits (state) 

Provide tax-exempt industrial revenue 
bonds (county) 


Provide CBDOs with technical assis- 
tance, e.g., conducting feasibility 
studies, developing strategic plans, 
negotiating and assisting companies 
interested in locating in distressed 
neighborhoods (county and city) 

Extend public services and facilities to 
distressed neighborhoods (city and 
county) 


Contribute personnel and resources of 
preexisting social service agencies 


Given the evidence regarding the activities and impact 
of community-based development organizations in 
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North Carolina, the question local governments must 
ask is whether their record is promising enough to war- 
rant further expenditure of public funds and other 
means of support to expand their capacity. 

To answer the question, each governmental unit 
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For more information on community-based development organizations in your area, contact the following groups: 


North Carolina Department of Commerce 
Division of Community Assistance 

P.O. Box 12600 

Raleigh, NC 27605 


North Carolina Low Income Housing 
Coalition 

3901 Barrett Drive, Suite 200 
Raleigh, NC 27609 


North Carolina Association of 
Community Development Corporations 
224 South Dawson Street 

Raleigh, NC 27611 


(919) 856-2157 (919) 733-2850 
North Carolina Community Development 
Initiative, Inc. 

P.O. Box 98148 

Raleigh, NC 27624 

(919) 467-5959 


(919) 781-6115 


must conduct its own independent assessment of the 
organizations existing within its jurisdiction and deter- 
mine the advisability of entering into partnerships 
with them to provide services to low- and moderate- 
income neighborhoods. Local governments should 
neither make nor accept gross and unsubstantiated 
generalizations regarding CBDOs’ technical compe- 
tence. Nor should they have unrealistic expectations 
of the capabilities of their local community-based de- 
velopment organizations. These organizations tackle 
some of society’s toughest problems and often only 
after other approaches have failed. By themselves, 
even the best CBDOs cannot counterbalance the ef- 
fects of macroeconomic forces, the demographics of 
suburbanization, and the high level of disinvestment 
in some neighborhoods. But in partnership with their 
local governments and others, many North Carolina 
community-based development organizations are ris- 
ing to meet this challenge. 


Notes 


1. The predecessors of today’s community-based devel- 
opment organizations were created in the 1960s as a result 
of (1) the War on Poverty’s focus on community issues 
through federal funding under the Equal Employment Op- 
portunity Act’s Special Impact Program and (2) the re- 
sponse of urban community leaders to civil disorder. Over 
time, these organizations’ adversarial tactics have been re- 
placed by efforts to make improvements in distressed neigh- 
borhoods. See Robert Zdenek, “Community Development 
Corporations,” in Beyond the Market and the State: New Di- 
rections in Community Development, ed. Severyn T. Bryun 
and James Meehan (Philadelphia: Temple University Press, 
1987). 


North Carolina Housing Finance Agency 
P.O. Box 28066 
Raleigh, NC 27611-8066 


(919) 881-0707 


North Carolina Rural Economic 
Development Center 


Raleigh, NC 27605 
(919) 715-2725 


2. Some of these CBDOs have delivered considerable 
improvements. Perhaps the most well known of these organi- 
zations is the Bedford-Stuyvesant Restoration Corporation 
(Restoration), founded in 1966, and generally considered the 
grandfather of CBDOs. By its twenty-fifth anniversary, 
Restoration had produced 2,224 new or rehabilitated apart- 
ments; provided $9.5 million in developmental loans to local 
businesses; held equity investments in a local supermarket, a 
manufacturing company, and a bank; developed more than 
300,000 square feet of retail and office space; rendered 
employment assistance through four different programs; 
opened a family health center; and managed a cultural center. 
Donald E. Williams, Jr., “The Nonprofit Corporation and 
Community Development in Bedford-Stuyvesant,” Wash- 
ington and Lee Law Review 42 (Fall 1985): 1234, 1272-73. 
Patrice Miles, “Restoration: A Model CDC,” Black Enterprise 
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uick! Beside which eye did President James 

Monroe have a mole? In school you learned 
what George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, and 
Abraham Lincoln looked like. But James Monroe? He 
looked a lot like James Madison, didn’t he? Or Patrick 
Henry? The truth is, you don’t have any idea what 
James Monroe looked like, except that he looked more 
or less like an English gentleman of those times. 

John Lassiter Sanders, alternately director of the 
Institute of Government, vice president of the univer- 
sity, adviser to governors past and to the young men 
and women who will be the governors future, knows. 
He is a legal scholar, never formally trained as an art 
historian, but he knows. 

Today, because of Sanders’s breadth of knowledge, 
an 1829 portrait of Monroe, who was once secretary 
of state, hangs prominently in the U.S. Department 
of State in Washington, D.C. and, in fact, recently 
hung in the office of Secretary of State George 
Schultz. Sanders recognized Monroe, even though 
the antiques dealer selling the portrait had identified 
it only as that of “An English Gentleman,” because 
painter Chester Harding had included the mole. 

Sanders saw what no one else had seen. To a genera- 
tion of North Carolina public officials, that fact could 
be no surprise. Those here at the Institute of Govern- 
ment who worked with John Sanders just smiled a 
knowing smile. Bill Friday got a chuckle. Sanders had 
done it again, and no one could be quite sure how. 
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Early Intellectual Development 


It is true that Four Oaks, N.C. (in Johnston County, 
just down U.S. 301 from Smithfield) nad the largest 
consolidated high school in the world in the mid 1940s. 
At least that’s what the folks in Four Oaks said back 
then. But the curriculum leaned more toward subjects 
related to tobacco growing than to art history, and 
that’s probably not where Sanders gained the erudition 
necessary to pluck Monroe from obscurity. 

It is clear, though, that Sanders took from that little 
town the best of what it could offer. His father’s people 
had come to Johnston County in the 1750s, and his 
mother’s people arrived just after the American Revo- 
lution. Sanders was born in downtown Four Oaks—in 
those days if you were in Four Oaks, you were in down- 
town Four Oaks—in 1927 in the house his father had 
built early in the century. He grew up working in his 
father’s hardware store. The family prospered. One 
brother succeeded dad in the hardware business and 
another became a dentist, for instance, but none 
shared the young Sanders’s interest in, or eye for, art 
and history. 


Interest in Architecture 


His high school graduation year, 1944, was the last 
year that high school in North Carolina included only 
eleven grades, and Sanders was too young for the mili- 
tary. He enrolled instead at State College in Raleigh, 
planning to turn his interest in art into a career as an 
architect. Though it didn’t turn out that way exactly, 
a term paper Sanders wrote on the architecture of the 
North Carolina State Capitol, one of the state’s his- 
torical treasures, became the cornerstone of an inter- 
est that has resulted, a half-century later, in the 
building’s preservation. 

But back to James Monroe. 


Combining Art and Government 


At the end of that year at State, with war still rag- 
ing in the Pacific, Sanders, then age seventeen, en- 
listed in the navy. “I’ve never been one to question 
Truman’s use of the atomic bomb,” he says. “Other- 
wise, | would have been part of the assault on Japan. 
As it was, the largest ship I boarded in my navy career 
was a whaleboat on the Susquehanna River.” 

After the navy Sanders left State College, and the 
notion of a career in steel and glass, for The University 


of North Carolina at Chapel Hill (UNC-CH), where his 
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interest in art merged with his study of history (maybe 
it was at Carolina that he learned to recognize Mon- 
roe). An initial taste of government—election as stu- 
dent body president in 1950—paved the way for the 
career that led the Charlotte Observer in 1994 to label 
him “North Carolina’s Unsung Hero.” After three years 
of law school at UNC-CH, it was time for a break from 
Chapel Hill, and Sanders accepted a clerkship with 
Chief Judge John J. Parker of the U.S. Court of Appeals 
for the Fourth Circuit, in Charlotte. Then came a stint 
in private law practice with Manning & Fulton (now 
Manning, Fulton & Skinner) in Raleigh. 


Personal Life 


Maybe, in fact, it was Sanders’s wife, Ann, who 
taught him to recognize James Monroe. 

When Ann Beal married John Sanders, just after he 
finished law school, she was a staff member of the 
North Carolina Department of Archives and History. 
During their early life together, Ann and John would 
travel for pleasure—throughout Johnston County, in 
Virginia, to Philadelphia—to study history and archi- 
tecture. A 1966 photograph from the Durham Herald 
shows the couple with their then-four-year-old daugh- 
ter, Tracy. In front of them on the coffee table are 
prints of paintings by Michelangelo. 

As the family grew (their three children all are 
grown now), the couple nourished their interest in 
history and art. They continued their roaming, in an- 
tique shops and junk stores, looking for, and some- 
times finding, items of unexpected artistic or historical 
interest. This time it was maps. The next time it was 
pottery. One time it was James Monroe. 


The First Institute Career 


Albert Coates, founder of the Institute of Govern- 
ment, came calling in 1956, summoning Sanders to the 
Institute. Coates is fondly remembered in Chapel Hill 
as a forceful character, full of love for The University 
of North Carolina and the Tar Heel state, boundless in 
energy, and tireless in advancement of his vision of an 
Institute of Government. In a memorial tribute to 
Coates many years later, Sanders himself would char- 
acterize it as a vision of a university “corps of able 
scholar-teacher-writer-advisers” in service to the public 
officials of the state and its cities and counties. 

Unable to persuade his fellow law faculty to take on 





this public service role, Coates, in conjunction with his 
wife, Gladys, launched the Institute as a personal enter- 
prise in 1932; they sacrificed their own resources and 
devoted almost all of their time to it. In 1942 Coates 
persuaded the university to embrace the Institute. 
When Sanders arrived in 1956, the Institute was 
undergoing two major transitions. First, the Knapp 
Building—still the Institute’s home—was just open- 
ing. Visitors to campus from the east were greeted by 
the easy Georgian charm of the Institute headquar- 
ters. In 1956, when the Institute faculty numbered 
fourteen, the building seemed spacious. Today, hous- 
ing a faculty of thirty-eight and a staff of about sixty, 
the old building is feeling the strain, and plans are un- 
der way for major renovation and expansion. 
Second, in 1957 the professional staff of the Insti- 
tute, who had been university employees since 1942, 
were made regular university faculty, so they would hold 
regular academic rank and be eligible to earn tenure. 
Coates saw Sanders as “one of the ablest students 
in my Law School classes during my nearly forty years 
of teaching.” He said that a study Sanders prepared 
while still a law student, on the history and powers of 
the governor’s office, was “so comprehensive and use- 
ful that Governor Luther Hodges publicly referred to 
it as an invaluable service when he took office.” 
From 1956 to 1961 Sanders proved worthy of 
Coates’s praise: 


e He assisted the North Carolina Constitutional 
Commission that reported a proposed new state 
constitution to the General Assembly. (No new con- 
stitution appeared as a result, but a decade later 
Sanders was to reprise his role and the General As- 
sembly largely accepted the 1969 work of the North 
Carolina State Constitutional study commission; 
the state’s current constitution is the result). 
Through this work Sanders became an authority on 
the state constitution, a status that continues al- 
most forty years later. 

He handled the principal legal work for a series of 
commissions on reorganization of state govern- 
ment. In this capacity, among other accomplish- 
ments, he drafted the legislation creating the state’s 
first Department of Administration. 

He became the state’s leading authority on legisla- 
tive representation, aiding the work of the General 
Assembly as it moved away from the days when 
Camden County had almost as much voice in the 
legislature as did Mecklenburg. 


In 1961 North Carolina took a bold step forward in 


higher education as a result of the work of the Gov- 
ernor’s Commission on Education Beyond the High 
School, which recommended the creation of the com- 
munity college system and a process for the expansion 
of The University of North Carolina from three cam- 
puses to six. Sanders took a year’s leave from the In- 
stitute to lead the staff work for the commission. 


The Second Institute Career 


Albert Coates turned sixty-five and retired as direc- 
tor of the Institute in 1962. Chancellor William B. 
Aycock was familiar with Sanders’s work on the Com- 
mission on Education Beyond the High School and 
tapped him as director. 

Coates had been idiosyncratic in his management 
style. “The creative chaos of an Albert Coates” was 
followed, almost by conscious plan, by “the steady ad- 
ministration of a John Sanders,” as longtime Institute 
colleague Milton Heath remembers. Sanders’s imme- 
diate goal was to set the Institute on a course of long- 
term stability. 

“When I was named director,” he recalls, “the only 
fiscal fact that I knew about the Institute was my own 
salary. | immediately set out to inform myself and the 
faculty of the Institute’s financial condition.” The 
days of crisis management—a mode that had charac- 
terized Coates’s style—were over. 

Sanders’s belief in the work of the Institute rivaled 
that of Coates. Carolina students from those days (and 
through much of the 1970s) might remember the Insti- 
tute primarily for the busloads of crew-cut Highway 
Patrol cadets who were in training at the Knapp Build- 
ing and lunching at the Carolina Inn. But Albert 
Coates’s vision was broader from the very beginning, 
and by the early 1960s the Institute was involved in all 
aspects of state and local government, as Sanders’s 
work with state government reorganization, constitu- 
tional revision, and legislative representation demon- 
strates. The net Coates had cast was wide; and Sanders 
was dedicated to excellence in service to that very 
broad constituency. 


Vice President of the University 


In 1971 Governor Robert Scott pushed for reorga- 
nization of The University of North Carolina. The 
UNC system had grown to six campuses with the ad- 
dition of Wilmington, Charlotte, and Asheville to the 
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old three-campus Consolidated University. The Gen- 
eral Assembly had extended to all the other state col- 
leges (such as Western Carolina and Fayetteville State) 
the designation “university” and was beginning a pro- 
cess to allow those new universities to offer doctoral 
degrees. The boards of trustees of the UNC system 
and of the regional universities were in competition 
with one another and with the State Board of Higher 
Education. In the fall of 1971 the General Assembly 
completely reshaped higher education, eliminating 
the higher education board and bringing all the UNC 
institutions and all the newly minted regional univer- 
sities into one University of North Carolina under one 
board of governors, the system that prevails today. 

The first person to address the new board, to ex- 
plain the law under which it would work, was John 
Sanders, director of the Institute of Government. 
Arnold King, a popular longtime UNC administrator, 
later remembered it: “His performance lasted more 
than two hours and was a classic illustration of a bril- 
liant legal mind in action.” 


Transition to New System 


Sanders says that the transition to the new structure 
worked for three reasons. First, half the members of 
the new UNC Board of Governors came from the 
board of trustees of the old six-campus university. They 
already understood multicampus issues. They were 
experienced in determining which matters they 
needed to control centrally and which they should del- 
egate to local governing boards at the campus level (or 
to the chancellors). Second, the selection of William 
Friday (even then the longtime president of the Con- 
solidated University) as the president of the new sys- 
tem provided continuity and trusted leadership. And 
third, the economy of the state was in good shape. The 
General Assembly was able to ensure that the reorga- 
nization cost no individual institution money. 

As Bill Friday began to staff the new team to ad- 
minister this greatly expanded university, he turned to 
John Sanders. The association went way back. When 
Sanders was president of the student body he had 
worked with Friday, then dean of students. Like 
Aycock, Friday was thoroughly familiar with Sanders’s 
work on the state structure for education beyond the 
high school. More immediately, Sanders had been a 
critical steadying hand during the special session of 
the General Assembly in which the university reorga- 
nization was passed, shaping coherent legislation in 
the midst of a fierce political fight. And, most re- 
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cently, Friday valued Sanders’s work as the first chair- 
man of the University Faculty Assembly, one of the 
first organizations to expand from the old Consolli- 
dated University base to the new sixteen-campus base. 
Sanders had the broad vision Friday needed, and in 
1973 Friday named him vice president for planning. 


Development of New Affirmative Action Plan 


Sanders had one more special competence that 
Friday needed. He had recently chaired a special com- 
mittee that had prepared the first affirmative action 
plan for the campus at Chapel Hill. The desegregation 
controversy between UNC and the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare was beginning to burn 
red hot. HEW was pressuring UNC to develop a plan 
to eliminate inequities resulting from the old de jure 
(by law) system of segregation in higher education. A 
federal appeals court ruled that HEW was not putting 
enough pressure on, and on November 10, 1973, less 
than two weeks after Sanders came on board, HEW 
rejected UNC’s plan. The development of a new plan 
became his initial task. 

“HEW was pursuing two ultimately contradictory 
goals,” Sanders recalls, “and no one in authority in 
HEW or the courts acknowledged the contradiction. 
The first was to eliminate from the current system the 
vestiges of racial segregation from the former system 
which was by law segregated. The second was to pre- 
serve and enhance the historically black institutions, 
which met needs that their supporters feared the 
white institutions could not. 

“The black institutions themselves were the single 
greatest vestige of segregation, and the ruthless re- 
sponse to the ‘vestiges’ issue would have been to do 
away with them. That was not considered for three 
reasons. One, the state needed all the educational in- 
stitutions it already had. Two, the political reality of 
the black vote made it not feasible to abolish the in- 
stitutions. As a related matter, Elizabeth City State 
and others like it were main contributors to the local 
payroll. Three, HEW would not have approved such 
a response. That would have been seen as ‘loading the 
solution on the backs of the victims.” 

The result of Sanders’s efforts was The North Caro- 
lina State Plan for the Further Elimination of Racial 
Duality in the Public Postsecondary Education Systems, 
which the Board of Governors adopted in substan- 
tially its original form and submitted to HEW. HEW’s 
consideration of this plan was complicated by a seem- 





ingly unrelated matter: whether North Carolina 
should have a School of Veterinary Medicine, and, if 
so, which campus would house it. 

Sanders recalls that at the time that the question 
of a vet school arose, the Board of Governors had re- 
cently been forced to accept, over great initial con- 
cerns, the notion of a four-year medical school at East 
Carolina University. When the board perceived that 
the development of a vet school was politically inevi- 
table, it wanted to take charge of the course of events 
rather than react to it, as it had been forced to do in 
the medical school situation. So Sanders was given 
the task of studying the vet school issue and pre- 
paring a recommendation. The report stands out pe- 
culiarly today among his list of scholarly publications 
on constitutional law and legislative apportionment: 
Veterinary Medical Education for North Carolina. 

That report recommended a vet school at North 
Carolina State University (NCSU), which had the nec- 
essary academic strengths and a history of running 
complex organizations. In any case, Sanders recalls, the 
Board of Governors could see that the General Assem- 
bly was going to put the vet school there, regardless. It 
was an instance, he says, of an educationally justified 
decision matching the politically inevitable. 

But the vet school, however politically inevitable, 
was a land mine for the university’s relationship with 
HEW in working out the desegregation plan. Alumni 
and friends of North Carolina Agricultural & Techni- 
cal State University pointed out that locating the vet 
school at their campus would be a step in eliminating 
racial duality, doubtless attracting white students to 
the historically black institution. Consequently, the 
Board of Governors’ decision to place the vet school 
in Raleigh was one of several factors that made agree- 
ment between UNC and HEW so difficult to achieve. 
Only in 1981 was the matter resolved, and only then 
as a consent decree settling a lawsuit in federal court. 

And here is the irony: More than $2 million in le- 
gal fees later, the terms of that consent decree are 
remarkably similar to Sanders’s 1974 plan. 

With the desegregation work in hand, Sanders 
could turn to his main task: helping the Board of Gov- 
ernors to develop an academic program plan for each 
of the sixteen institutions of this huge new university. 
What would be taught where? How would authority 
be granted for new degree programs? What should be 
the undergraduate and graduate enrollment levels at 
the various campuses? The result was a comprehen- 
sive study called Long Range Planning covering the 
years 1976 to 1981. 


Third Institute Career 


When Henry Lewis, Sanders’s successor as director 
of the Institute of Government, announced his retire- 
ment in 1978, the chancellor appointed the entire In- 
stitute faculty as a search committee for a successor. 
In tribute to Sanders’s outstanding earlier service as 
director, the faculty recommended that the chancel- 
lor name him again. From 1978 to 1992 Sanders 
served as director of the Institute of Government, 
with the same devotion to the work of the Institute 
that had characterized his first tenure, and inspiring 
the same loyalty and dedication from the faculty who 
served under him. 

“Sanders looked ahead,” longtime Institute faculty 
member Warren Jake Wicker recalls. “His knowledge 
of the state and its government enabled him to antici- 
pate both public needs and the probable governmen- 
tal response. His judgments were informed and 
balanced. He was fair. He listened. He was open to 
suggestions. He sought to empower his colleagues and 
supported them to the fullest extent possible.” 

“His integrity and commitment are the standards 
by which we will continue to measure ourselves,” says 
Michael R. Smith, who took over as director when 
Sanders retired in 1992. 

When Sanders became director the first time, the 
Institute faculty numbered nineteen; when he retired 
from that position in 1992, the number was forty-one. 
A faculty twice the size translates to something like an 
administrative burden twice as large, but Sanders 
found time for duties other than merely running the 
Institute. 

Example: By 1979 there was a serious question 
about whether the state’s community college system 
should remain under the State Board of Education, 
whose main business is the public schools. The system 
had grown on the foundation laid by the work of 
Sanders and others with the Commission on Educa- 
tion Beyond the High School nearly twenty years ear- 
lier, and when the Community College and Technical 
Institute Planning Commission was established, Sand- 
ers was a member. 

Example: Governor Hunt appointed him to serve 
on the Commission on the Future of North Carolina 
from 1981 to 1982. 

Example: He served as a member of the Board of 
Directors of the Research Triangle Foundation of 
North Carolina beginning in 1984, as well as on its 
executive committee. 

Example: He served as a member of the board of 
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directors of The University of North Carolina Press 
beginning in 1982. 

Example: He continues to this day as an adviser, in 
formal and informal ways, to legislators and executive 
branch leaders. 

And we haven’t gotten yet to his work on the cam- 
pus at Carolina. 


The Face of the Campus 


Keep in mind James Monroe, but for the moment 
turn your attention to Ruffin Wirt Tomlinson of Johns- 
ton County. Tomlinson entered Carolina as a fresh- 
man in 1839, graduated in 1842, and died two years 
later. His was an unremarkable career as a student, ex- 
cept that he kept a journal of his senior year that pro- 
vides a unique glilnpse into the nature of everyday 
student life in those times. By 1953 that journal was in 
the hands of Emma Tomlinson, who just happened to 
be a cousin of John Sanders. In 1953, while Sanders was 
in law school, the North Carolina Historical Review 
published Sanders’s edited and annotated version of 
the journal. His work, weaving the journal into the con- 
text of the history of the university, is an early clue to 
his love for UNC, which was to grow with time. 


Early History 


Most tellingly, the Historical Review piece begins 
with a sketch entitled, “Campus of the University of 
North Carolina at Chapel Hill, ca. 1841,” ranging from 
Old East and the Old Well to the Eagle Hotel, along 
Franklin Street and Cameron Avenue. Sanders could 
not have known then that thirty years later he would 
be named chairman of the building and grounds com- 
mittee at UNC-CH, with direct responsibilities relat- 
ing to those same buildings (except of course the 
Eagle Hotel). 

The chancellor appoints the buildings and grounds 
committee to advise on locations for new buildings and 
expansions of existing ones, on selection of architects, 
and on the external designs produced by the architects. 
There is probably no person more knowledgeable 
about the physical development of UNC-Chapel Hill 
than the one-time would-be architect John Sanders. 

The university began, back in 1793, with two great 
advantages, Sanders says. One was a physical advan- 
tage: its location in the woods with room to expand. 
The other was a human advantage: its orderly plan- 
ning from the earliest point. As Sanders outlined in an 
article in the bicentennial issue of the Carolina 
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Alumni Review, from the first bricks laid in Old East 
through the Civil War, all buildings were aligned on 
coherent north-south and east-west axes. The fifteen 
buildings constructed between the Civil War and 
World War I were placed without comprehensive 
planning but in suitable spots. In 1920, with enroll- 
ment poised to boom, the university adopted a com- 
prehensive plan for the areas now called Polk Place 
and Upper and Lower Quads. This plan imposed not 
only a scheme for the locations and scale of buildings 
but also a requirement of stylistic conformity to what 
Sanders calls “a thoroughly synthetic tradition of ‘Co- 
lonial’ design.” That architectural tradition was not 
broken until the construction of Chase Cafeteria on 
South Campus in 1965. The 1920 plan was completed 
with the construction of Dey Hall in 1962. 

The years from 1962 through 1990, like the period 
before World War I, proceeded without a comprehen- 
sive plan. “Buildings and road locations were chosen 
in the light of limited information and often under 
sharp pressures to get a project under way. Available 
parking lots often were seen as the best sites for new 
structures,” Sanders recalled in the Alumni Review. 
“{N]o overall plan sought to anticipate, rationalize and 
try to accommodate all foreseeable competing claims 
for building sites on a finite campus that was rapidly 
filling up.” 


Long-Range Plan 


Sanders says that the chief success of the buildings 
and grounds committee during his tenure as chairman 
was the initiation and implementation of a long-range 
plan for the central campus, the 199] Guide to Physi- 
cal Development [for] The University of North Carolina 
at Chapel Hill, which sets out policies to guide future 
construction, including maintaining open space, pre- 
serving and respecting the integrity of the historic 
campus, and emphasizing the primacy of pedestrian 
use of the campus by pushing a substantial amount of 
vehicular traffic off campus. Even as it was being fi- 
nalized, however, the plan was amended, for purposes 
such as siting the George Watts Hill Alumni Center 
next to Kenan Stadium in an otherwise protected 
open space. And the plan has not faced completely 
smooth sailing, with community opposition to propos- 
als to shift some noncampus traffic off roads crossing 
the campus and onto roads near the campus edge. 

From the first, Sanders says, university officials 
made decisions that in retrospect seem unfortunate, 
such as an early decision to sell off university lots 





along Franklin Street. And, more often, university 
officials, “like their fellow mortals,” Sanders says, “are 
entrapped by their times, experience, and knowledge.” 
The early planners could not have foreseen an enroll- 
ment of 25,000 students. The early hospital builders 
could not have foreseen the complex of research fa- 
cilities now grouped along Manning Drive. Some de- 
cisions today will suffer similarly in the scrutiny of 
successive generations. 


The Heart of the Chapel Hill Campus 


As influential as Sanders has been on the face of 
the campus, his main contribution here has been to 
its heart: the students who study here. Bryan Hassel, 
a former Carolina student body president, recalls in a 
1992 letter one particular instance of Sanders’s impact 
on these students. 

“I remember when there were plans for Old East 
dormitory to become an office building, following the 
fate of so many of UNC’s historic structures. You were 
there to counsel students on how to preserve the old 
dorm, and your efforts paid off handsomely for stu- 
dents and for the university. Of course, everyone 
knows you've got a soft spot for old buildings, and that 
part of you probably provided some of your motivation 
to save Old East. But I think the incident shows how 
vigilantly you looked out for students’ interests, and 
how your watchfulness made a difference at UNC.” 

Until they gutted the old cafeteria at the Carolina 
Inn—and the sad day they said they'll never reopen 
it—John Sanders was a fixture there, having lunch 
with one or more undergraduates as they talked about 
home, or politics, or North Carolina government, or 
antiques, or (to show the depth of Sanders’s influence) 
Gilbert and Sullivan light opera. Sanders sought them 
out, giving their college years a depth and texture they 
would otherwise have missed. For these young people, 
dinner with John and Ann began as an educational 
experience of mentor to protégé and developed into 
friendship. These alumni leap at the opportunity to 
praise this teacher who never taught them a course, 
this man of great reserve who sought them out and 
nurtured them. John Sanders 


e “instilled in me a sense of place and understanding 
with regards to the university and its duties to the 
state and the obligations of those who benefit from 
the university’—Keith Kapp, class of 1973, Raleigh 

e “created a fire in my belly for doing all I can for the 


Old North State’—David Curtis Smith, class of 
1991, Durham 

“is not only the adult who has most influenced my 
life since I came to Carolina, but also a true 
friend”—Jim Copland IV, class of 1994, Burlington 
“helped bridge the gap between my classes and the 
university for me, something which I appreciate 
very deeply and which I will never forget”—Mike 
Dickey, class of 1992, Elizabethtown 

“has been mentor and guide to generations of col- 
lege students, educators and legislators. [He treats] 
them all the same, with respect. This suggests not 
only that [he has] been around a long time—a very 
long time—but also that [he has] a rare sense of 
duty”—Kevin Bunn, class of 1986, Durham 
“became more than a friend to me. [He] became a 
father. No words can fully express my thanks.”— 
George Wayne Goodwin, class of 1989, Hamlet 


In such informal friendships with students, and in 
his formal work as the faculty adviser for the Dialec- 
tic and Philanthropic Literary Societies, Sanders has 
brought the university closer to its students. 


Guardian of a Grand Old Lady 


John Sanders is inseparable from the university: 
student, faculty member, administrator, adviser. But 
still there was that year back during World War II, the 
year that involved a term paper about the old State 
Capitol Building. Between then and 1971, Sanders, 
with Ann Beal as an active partner and his love of art 
and architecture as inspiration, energetically pursued 
an understanding of the State Capitol that no one else 
possessed. He spent arduous hours in the state ar- 
chives, digging out and interpreting what could be 
found from the early eighteenth century and the pass- 
ing decades. Traveling at his own expense to Philadel- 
phia, New York, and Scotland, he researched the lives 
and work of the principal architects and builders of 
the Capitol. 

In its earliest days, the Capitol housed all of state 
government. By the middle of the twentieth century, 
most peripheral offices had moved out, leaving prin- 
cipally the governor and the House and Senate. Then 
in 1963 the legislature moved out to the new Legisla- 
tive Building, and the governor moved out to allow 
renovation work to proceed. Governor James Hols- 
houser decided not to move back in. “For a time,” 
Sanders later wrote, “the Secretary of State, of all the 
original tenants, kept lonely vigil in the Capitol.” 
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In 1971 Governor Robert Scott persuaded the Gen- 
eral Assembly to appropriate money for a major reno- 
vation. Sanders volunteered as a consultant on the 
historical accuracy of the renovations and worked 
closely with the architects. He played a large role in 
convincing Governor James Hunt, when the renova- 
tions were completed, to move his working offices 
into the old Capitol, to turn it once again into a vital 
seat of government. 

In 1976 Sanders and a group of others founded the 
State Capitol Foundation, to continue the restoration 
of the old building beyond the level that the General 
Assembly was willing to underwrite. Sanders served as 
president of the foundation for fifteen years and over- 
saw extensive restoration of existing 1840 legislative 
furnishings, the re-creation of several historic office 
areas, the restoration of Thomas Sully’s 1818 portrait 
of George Washington, and many other projects. In 
1986 the foundation members surprised Sanders with 
the creation of a trust fund in his honor for further 
work with the grand old Capitol. 

North Carolina is the richer for his efforts, and the 
State Capitol is a wonderful old building to visit. And 
for his efforts John Sanders is the recipient of the 
highest awards available from the Historic Preserva- 
tion Society of North Carolina, the American Associa- 
tion for State and Local History, and the North 
Carolina Chapter of the Victorian Society in America. 


Benefactor of the University 


When people began to think about how the bicen- 
tennial of the founding of the university at Chapel 
Hill might be celebrated, they wondered who knew 
the most about what had been done at the 150th an- 
niversary. John Sanders would be an excellent guess. 

He knew that the 150th had featured myriad pub- 
lications, and he encouraged the chancellor to create 
such a permanent legacy for the Chapel Hill campus 
in association with the bicentennial. In part from that 
nudging came the new edition of William Powell’s 
illustrated history of the campus; William Snider’s 
one-volume history, Light on the Hill; and the soon- 
to-be-published University in the Twentieth Century, 
by Edward Holley (all published by the University of 
North Carolina Press). 

On the bicentennial planning committee, Sanders 
encouraged the acquisition of ceremonial regalia of 
various sorts, physical emblems that could be handed 
down from leader to leader, from generation to gen- 
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eration, within the university. He suggested that 
UNC-Chapel Hill should have a staff, to be carried by 
the faculty marshall on the highest ceremonial occa- 
sions. The committee authorized him to proceed on 
that notion, and he and his wife designed a staff, had 
it made, and gave it to the university. The crown is a 
silver rendering of the Old Well. An inscribed silver 
sleeve covers the top of the shaft. The shaft itself is 
made from an original 1822 oak timber from Old 
West, removed in the 1990s renovation. The staff was 
carried for the first time, at the head of the faculty 
procession, in the 1993 bicentennial celebration in 
Kenan Stadium that featured the speech by President 
Clinton. 

A second gift from the Sanderses to the university 
is a cornerstone for Old East. At a corner on Cameron 
Avenue, one face reads 1793 (the date of original con- 
struction) and the other reads 1993 (the date of the 
extensive recent renovation). 

Another gift is a chancellor’s medallion, cast in sil- 
ver, bearing a high-relief version of the university seal. 
The collar from which the medallion hangs is a series 
of silver plates, each inscribed with the name of a 
former chancellor or reserved for the names of future 
chancellors. 

These gifts in connection with the bicentennial 
only begin to hint at the Sanderses’ generosity, to the 
university, the state, and the nation. The Ackland Art 
Museum boasts late-seventeenth-century drawings 
and a collection of North Carolina pottery donated by 
Ann; the State Capitol and the Governor’s Mansion 
feature antiques and furnishings the Sanderses have 
given. The National Portrait Gallery in Washington 
displays their sculpture of General Andrew Jackson on 
horseback and their likeness of Edward Everett, who 
spoke before Abraham Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address 
and was well known as a philosopher, U.S. senator, 
and candidate for vice president of the United States. 
Their busts of President James Garfield and Daniel 
Webster are at the White House. 

Which brings us back to James Monroe. 


Spotting Monroe 


One day in 1978 Sanders was browsing in White- 
hall Antiques in Chapel Hill. You never know, there 
might be something especially interesting. His eyes 
fell on a portrait labeled, “An English Gentleman.” 

“It’s a subdued painting,” he says. “Probably if Mon- 
roe had been wearing a bright red jacket someone 
would already have bought it for decorative value.” 





Courtesy Parke-Bernet Galleries 


But no one had, and no one knew who it was. Except 
John Sanders, of course. Sanders recognized Monroe 
from engravings and other representations, which he 
had seen over the years, some with the mole and some 
without. 

Sanders suggested to the store owner that she’ con- 
tact the Monroe Museum in Virginia. She did, but the 
museum officials dithered. Meanwhile Sanders, in 
New York on a business trip, visited the Frick Art 
Reference Library and found a photograph of this 
very portrait, confirming its identity (down to clearly 
showing a small damaged spot). The photograph had 
been made in the late 1920s, but the portrait itself had 
been lost to the art world. 

After long investigation the story came to this: in 
1970 a lawyer in New York had placed the portrait, 
properly identified in the auction catalogue as Mon- 
roe, in a lot for auction at a reputable auction house, 
but at the last minute he withdrew it. A few years later 
the lawyer’s widow offered the portrait at the same 
auction house, but she wasn’t sure who it was and the 
auction people did not realize it was the same portrait 
that they had had previously. A wholesale dealer 
bought it and in 1978 sold it to Whitehall. 

Its identity was lost until it fell under the gaze of a 
university administrator whose view of the world is 
very broad. 
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1995 North Carolina Legislation 
Concerning Natural Resources and 
the Environment 

Environmental and Conservation Law 
Bulletin No. 1 

February 1996 


$4.50 plus tax* 


For standing order subscription information, 
phone (919) 966-4119. 


Court-Ordered Civil Case Mediation in 
North Carolina: An Evaluation of Its 
Effects 

1995 

Stevens H. Clarke, Elizabeth D. Ellen, and Kelly 
McCormick 

Prepared for The North Carolina Administrative 
Office of the Courts 


$15.00 plus tax* 


Describes the results of an evaluation of the 
Mediated Settlement Conference program. 
Examines court efficiency, costs, and litigants’ 
satisfaction. 


County Salaries in North Carolina 1996 
Compiled by Carol S. Burgess 


$15.00 plus tax* 


Includes salary and wage profiles listed by 
county and position, fringe benefit information, 
estimated county population projections, 
Consumer Price Index information, and 
assessed property valuations for each county. 


The Precinct Manual 1996 
Robert P. Joyce 


$7.00 plus tax* 


Newest version of the essential resource for 
precinct officials and boards of elections. 
Describes qualifications for voting, registration 
procedures, election day preparations, vote 
counting, challenges, and officials’ duties. 


*N.C. residents add 6% sales tax. 


To order: 

Write to the Publications Sales Office, Institute of 
Government, CB# 3330, UNC-CH, Chapel Hill, 
NC 27599-3330. 

Telephone (919) 966-4119 

Fax (919) 962-2707 

E-mail to khunt.iog@mhs.unc.edu 

Internet URL: http:// ncinfo.iog.unc.edu/ 
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The author 
is a free- 
lance writer 
based in 
Raleigh, 
North 
Carolina. 


For three days in mid- 
September, the Institute of 
Government gathered 
together eighty people to 
reevaluate the ways in 
which the Institute serves 
North Carolina govern- 
ment and to explore direc- 
tions for the twenty-first 
century. 

In a process called Fu- 
ture Search, they shared 
perspectives, examined 


trends, and compared 
needs. Focusing on areas 
of agreement, they drew 
up a list of eight broad 
subjects they felt the 
Institute should address in 
charting its future, areas 
such as diversified fund- 
ing and collaboration with 
other organizations. 

Half of the participants 
were members of the 
faculty and staff of the 
Institute. Half were out- 
side “stakeholders”: may- 
ors, county managers, 


Institute 
Embarks 


Ona 


Future 


Search 


Garnet Bass 
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example—to work to- 
gether. Other exercises 
brought together groups 
of diverse individuals. 
Two out-of-state facilita- 
tors guided the process, 
but the groups managed 
themselves with discus- 
sion leaders, timekeep- 
ers, records, reporters, 
and data managers. 

Here are the major 
steps in the process, 
standard for any Future 
Search. 


state government offi- 
cials, and representatives 
of other university depart- 
ments. Many volunteered 
to continue working on 
specific areas of interest. 
Most of the work oc- 
curred in small groups 
that presented their find- 
ings to the full body for 
consideration. Some 
exercises called for “like” 
individuals—elected local 
government officials, for 


nstitute of Government Director Michael R. Smith 
has been noticing a few significant changes around 
the Institute. 


¢ Overburdened faculty members are actively seek- 
ing outside collaborations to stretch themselves to 
serve more clients. 

¢ Tolerance for ambiguity apparently is growing as 
faculty and staff discuss crucial issues about the Insti- 
tute’s future without a clear idea of where the discus- 
sions will lead. 

e The faculty are talking about a once-undiscussable 
issue: the types of services the Institute should provide 
and whether law should continue to dominate its 
work. 


“I don’t want to overstate this, but Future Search 
has provided the context for a lot of conversations,” 
Smith said. 

Future Search was the Institute’s three-day, long- 
range planning retreat held in mid-September. It 
brought together eighty people—half from the Insti- 
tute, half from outside (“stakeholders”)—for sixteen 
hours of intense discussion about how the Institute 
can best serve the needs of North Carolina’s state and 
local governments going into the next century. 

[Throughout the three days Institute faculty heard 
that their work was valued, that they should protect 
the Institute’s reputation for objectivity and nonparti- 
sanship, that they should continue most of their pro- 





public moods and govern- 
ment activism. 

Focus on the present. 
A whole-group brain- 
storming process explored 
current trends important 
to the future of the Insti- 
tute. These were plotted 
on a “mind map.” Among 


Focus on the past. To 
create a common sense of 
history, participants identi- 
fied important events and 
developments over three 
decades (1960s through 
1980s). They noted mile- 
stones in their personal lives, 
in the history of the Insti- 
tute, and in the world at 
large. Then, working in 
groups, they identified the 
trends and patterns from all 
three areas most relevant to 
the Institute. From “world” 
history, for example, they 
noted tremendous swings in 


greatest concern were 
increasing cynicism about 
government, changing 
roles among levels of 
government, and the 
growing gap between rich 
and poor in the United 
States. 


grams and activities. They also heard that the Insti- 
tute—like the governments it serves—faces a new, 
complex set of challenges that may require fundamen- 
tal change. 

Similar comments had come Smith’s way before. “I 
was hearing from public officials that we needed to do 
something different,” he said. “We were meeting some 
of their needs but not necessarily their most important 
needs. They said we needed a different set of services, 
a different mix.” 

At the same time, faculty members were asking 
how they should evaluate requests for their services. 
What were the Institute’s priorities? 

Separately and together, the indicators pointed to 
the need for the Institute—whose faculty includes ex- 
perts in planning and organizational change—to un- 
dertake its first long-range planning process. “It was a 
starting point for figuring out what we need to accom- 
plish,” Smith said. “It’s a broad institutional process for 
thinking about priorities.” (For an analysis of the Fu- 
ture Search process, see page 36.) 

The retreat did not produce a detailed plan for the 
Institute’s future, but it did provide Smith and others 
with several years’ worth of food for thought and a list 


of eight issues (see next page) on which to focus their 


attention. The issues relate both to the services the In- 
stitute provides and to how it provides them. 


those emerging as areas of 


Next, breaking into 
small groups of “like” stake- 
holders, participants dis- 
cussed the trends that 
affect them in their official 
capacities, how they are 
responding, and what they 
want to do next. For ex- 
ample, stakeholders work- 
ing in the judicial system 
noted the need to address 
public cynicism, the role of 
technology, the growing 
diversity of the population, 
and increasing youth vio- 
lence. 

“Prouds and sorries.” 
Again in groups of like 
stakeholders, participants 
voiced what they were 
proud of and sorry about 
with regard to their role in 
or relationship with the 
Institute. The groups then 
determined the “proudest 
prouds” and “sorriest sor- 
ries.” For example, the 
Institute’s local govern- 
ment faculty said they 
were proud of the 
Institute’s Legislative 
Reporting Service and 
sorry they were not more 
involved in civic educa- 
tion. 

Focus on the future. 
Mixed groups imagined 
the Institute of Govern- 
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ment as they would like it 
to be in the year 2010. 
They dealt with such 
issues as what programs 
and services to offer, 
methods and processes for 
delivering services, and 
the resources and people 
needed to accomplish the 
vision. They turned their 
ideas into dramatic skits 
that were presented to the 
full group. 

After viewing all the 
skits, the full group identi- 
fied eight important 
themes: selecting the most 
appropriate range and mix 
of Institute services; un- 
dertaking policy studies; 
considering a return to 
civic and media education; 
reviewing the Institute’s 
internal structure; collabo- 
rating with other agencies; 
mastering new technology; 
marketing its services; and 
fund-raising for the Insti- 
tute. Discussion groups 
then formed around spe- 
cific questions for more in- 
depth consideration. The 
discussion groups reported 
their recommendations to 
the full group. 

Action planning. Indi- 
viduals identified the 
areas they were most 
interested in and formed 
groups to devise action 
plans with timetables. As 
each group reported its 
recommendations, others 
raised questions and 
passed along information 
that might prove useful. 
Many individuals volun- 
teered to join planning 
teams to carry work for- 
ward after the Future 
Search weekend. 
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The 

“mind map’ 
below 
shows the 
array of 
important 
trends 
mentioned 
in the 
brain- 
storming 
session. 
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Eight Major Issues 


Types of Services 


Discussions included general ideas about measur- 
ing need and performance, but the crux of the issue 
relates to the proper mix of services and the type of 
expertise needed to provide them. Specifically, is the 
Institute’s most important function to provide legal in- 
terpretation and advice to government? Or should it 


pay equal or greater attention to such matters as man- 
agement, finance, and planning? 


Policy Studies 

Some Future Search participants advocated a role 
for the Institute in public policy analysis. Others 
warned that any venture into advocacy would taint the 
Institute’s reputation for nonpartisanship. Some drew 
a distinction between evaluation of existing programs 
and recommendations on new proposals. 


Civic and Media Education 

The Institute was challenged to revive its media 
education program and to examine ways to educate 
the public about what government does and how it 


works. 
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Internal Structure 

Consideration of the Institute’s internal structure 
took two directions: relieving the faculty of administra- 
tive duties to free them to work with clients and devel- 
oping ways to encourage multidisciplinary collaboration 
among the faculty. 


Collaboration and Cooperation 

With the demand for services outstripping the 
Institute’s resources, Future Search participants sug- 
gested that the Institute find solutions beyond its own 
walls. It could become a broker of resources, locating 
and pulling together expertise as the need arises, they 
said. 


Technology 

One working group recommended creation of a 
faculty-level position dedicated to technology issues. 
These issues relate to delivery of services by the Insti- 
tute and its clients. 


Marketing 


The Institute should continually remind elected and 
appointed officials of its services, participants said. 
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They also recommended surveys to ensure that the 
Institute’s services fulfill the needs of its clients. 


Funding 


The Institute will need more money to expand its 


services, Future Search participants said. They advo- 


cated an increase in the General Assembly’s appropria- 
tion but also encouraged the Institute to consider other 
sources of additional income. Sources could include 
higher dues for counties and municipalities, fees for 
some services currently provided free of charge, foun- 
dations, and businesses. 


Every recommendation brought its own caution 
light. Would fund-raising threaten the Institute’s aca- 
demic freedom? Can the Institute free faculty of admin- 
istrative work without creating a bureaucracy that 
hampers the ability to respond swiftly to perceived 
needs? But nothing created as much concern, particu- 
larly among the faculty, as the question of whether law 
should continue to predominate in the Institute’s work 
as it has since the founding in 1931. Currently about 
three-quarters of the faculty hold law degrees. The ques- 
tion cuts to the heart of the Institute’s identity, said one 





faculty member, and it’s the first question being ad- 
dressed by a planning committee Smith appointed to 
follow through on the Future Search process. Smith 
chairs the committee. 

“We need to resolve this first, or we’ll just keep com- 
ing back to it,” he said. “We won’t reach a unanimous 
opinion, but we must reach a point where we can 
move forward.” 

To start the process, the committee distributed a 
questionnaire that challenged faculty members to 
think through the options and their potential repercus- 
sions. After the questionnaires have been completed 
and shared among the faculty, the committee will call 
a faculty meeting devoted to the issue. 

Meanwhile, Smith can report other progress. A 
foundation is being established to support private 
fund-raising, and the Institute has advertised to fill the 
newly created position of development officer. 

Smith hopes to call the Future Search participants 
back together this summer to seek further guidance. 
“It’s important to remember that this is a process,” he 
said. “The biggest mistake would be to think of that 
one meeting, even if it lasted three days, as an inocu- 
lation that will last indefinitely.” 
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he participants aciLect on Future 


necessary to accomplish what we want to do. But we 
also need help developing information systems— 
finding technological solutions to some of these 


problems.” 


Responding to governments’ needs may tax the Insti- 
tute, she said. Can it maintain its traditional services 
and develop new training curricula fast enough? 
Should it change its role to that of broker and seek 
out partners who can offer training or other services? 


For all, she said, “The question is: Do any of our sys- 
tems have the capacity to change this rapidly and this 


fundamentally?” 


Frayda Bluestein 


With the need for ser- 
vices expanding and 
resources shrinking, 
what's a responsible 
Institute of Government 
to do? One answer 
from Future Search: 
Collaborate. 


Frayda Bluestein, an 
attorney on the 
Institute's local govern- 
ment faculty, said 
that’s exactly the right 
approach. “Collabora- 
tion with outside orga- 
nizations is another 


way we can leverage 
our ability and what we 
have,” she said. “We 
shouldn't assume that 
if something’s going to 
be done, we've got to 
do it.” 


Models for collaboration 
lie close at hand. “A 
huge amount of collabo- 
ration goes on within 
the Institute,” she said. 
“We do seek each other 
out, get each other's 
input when we know 





(Jack Vogt 


As a longtime proponent of long-range planning for 
the Institute, faculty member A. John “Jack” Vogt 
left the Future Search retreat pleased that partici- 
pants could reach consensus on several issues and 
surprised by how far some of the ideas were devel- 
oped. The most notable example, he said, was civic 
education. 


“Thursday through Saturday, civic education, rela- 
tionships with press and media and the citizenry at 








somebody is working on 
something or has a 
certain expertise.” While 
this has occurred prima- 
rily within divisions, 
such as local govern- 
ment or the courts, she 
already sees efforts to 
broaden internal col- 
laborations by keeping 
faculty members better 
informed about one 
another's work. 


Bluestein could also 


point to a successful 
track record with out- 


side collaborations. 
When a state agency 
needed data analysis on 
a construction contract- 
ing question, she 
teamed up with Michael 
Munger, a professor in 
the department of 
political science. “The 
project was somewhat 
related to my field 
[contracts and purchas- 
ing] but not entirely,” 
she said. “Without his 
help, I couldn't have 
done it.” 


large kept resurfacing 
as an issue for clients 
and faculty,” Vogt said. 
“Then the committee 
on Saturday morning 
identified specific tasks 
to be done, like reissu- 
ing Gordon Whitaker's 
book on local govern- 
ment for middle school 
students. ... They're 
ready to go if other 
priorities allow it.” 


Experience has taught 
Vogt the value of the 
proposals. 


If the Institute can help 
educate the news me- 
dia, it “will allow state 
and local government to 
do their jobs better,” he 
said. “Not in the sense 


Similarly, when she was 
teaching a course on 
privatization of services, 
she brought in a Char- 
lotte city official to help. 
She provided the legal 
expertise. He contributed 
practical experience. 


Increasingly, she said, 
questions need to be 
addressed from more 
than one viewpoint. 
“Almost every major 
issue that government 
faces has some legal 
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of issuing propaganda, 
but in getting more 
accurate information to 
the public. What we 
heard from participants 
was the need for better 
informed citizenry and 
how this would help 
them do their jobs.” 


Direct citizen education 
also has a place, he 
said. “A better educated 
citizenry is of immense 
value to state and local 
government,” he said. 
“That's the rationale to 
get into this.” 


component, and it has 
some administration 
component,” she said. 
“So I don’t see that one 
increases or the other 
decreases, but I do see 
an increasing need for 
interdisciplinary work or 
at least to be collabora- 
tive in understanding 
what the problem is. And 
I think we could do that 
a lot better than we do.” 
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Richard Stevens 


with them. The Institute has been helping, 
but it needs to do more. Local government 
management has become very complex.” 


As the Institute of Government positions itself to help the state and local governments meet 
new challenges, Wake County manager Richard Stevens sees no reason to talk about elisminat- 
ing existing services. Instead, he advocates expanding the funding base to add rather than 


replace programs. Expanding the Institute will complement 


“I don’t think the Institute has yet tapped the capacities of foundations and grants,” he other developments at the university, he said. 
said. “Chapel Hill has a new, dynamic, and vision- 
ary chancellor who is committed to public 
service,” Stevens said. “The Institute’s mission 
fits very neatly into his vision of public ser- 
vice across North Carolina.” 


The challenges facing government are too great to talk of reducing training and support 
services, he said. New block grant programs are likely to turn over some federal programs to 
state and local governments, but with less money to get the job done, he said. Then there's 
the move to privatize other services. And the increasing public cynicism toward government. 


“The kinds of things that hit business in the eighties are hitting government strong in the 
nineties,” Stevens said. “And a lot of folks in management positions are not trained to deal 
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Jim Drennan 


James C. Drennan returned to the Insti- 
tute of Government legal faculty last fall 
after serving two years as director of the 
state Administrative Office of the 
Courts. He brought with him a new 
perspective on the work of the 
Institute. 


“I had a lot of responsibility for contact 
with the legislature so I saw in a way 
that I really hadn't appreciated here the 
importance of good program evalua- 
tions,” he said. “The legislative process 
depends on that.” 


He also learned how little time manag- 
ers in government have to read the 
reams of material moving through their 
mailboxes. It impressed on him “the 


absolutely critical need to package 
things well, to write succinctly and 
clearly,” he said. “And it’s increasingly 
important that what we do be relevant 
to the work of our government offi- 
cials. We have to stay in touch with 
issues on their minds the most.” 


He listens to debates over the best mix 
of services at the Institute with greater 
understanding of the wide-ranging 
skills public administrators need. What- 
ever solution is reached, Drennan will 
measure it this way: 


“People who assume government re- 
sponsibility take on a heavy load. 
There are lots of competing demands 
on them. They are never going to make 
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everybody happy. . . . What the Insti- 
tute has to do over time is to enable 
those folks who take on what is a very 
difficult, challenging, sometimes 
thankless, job, to enable those folks to 
have as many of the skills as we possi- 
bly can provide to them so that, at a 
minimum, when they make somebody 
mad, they do it with a high level of 
confidence.” 





Ed Kitchen 


For J. Edward Kitchen, Greensboro’s 
acting city manager, the Institute of 
Government's most important contribu- 
tion to effective governance in North 
Carolina can be summed up in one word: 
objectivity. 

Objectivity will become even more impo1- 
tant in the years ahead as political pres- 
sures complicate decisions, he said. “The 
win-lose model that exists in the politi- 
cal arena leads to an exaggeration of 


Lyons Gray 


State Rep. Lyons Gray of Winston-Salem 
thinks the Institute of Government 
should market itself better. 


“The Institute does good work for every- 
body it touches, but it doesn’t touch 
enough people,” he said. “I worry that 
it’s known in Raleigh only as the pub- 
lisher of Popular Government and the 
Daily Bulletin.” 


His own insight came about almost by 
accident. “I found myself after the last 
election being the senior co-chair on the 
finance committee,” he said. “I had 
never been on the finance committee. 
I'd always been on appropriations. Don 
[Charles D.] Liner, over at the Institute, 
is an expert in state taxation so he 


positions,” he said. “The Institute has 
always been an anchor for objective deci- 
sion-making and thoroughly examining 
an issue. It keeps you from straying too 
far from the facts of the situation and 
the balanced interests that have to be 
taken into account.” 


As political pressures on local government 
have increased, he said, so too has cover- 
age by the news media. Kitchen said he 
hopes the Institute will respond. “It’s 
important for the Institute to play some 
role in facilitating as balanced and as 
professional a coverage of local govern- 


came over and gave a presentation to 
the finance committee on what it’s all 
about, which allowed me, a neophyte 
in that area, to quickly become more 
knowledgeable than I was. But I didn’t 
know about Don until the legislative 
staff said, ‘Let’s get Don Liner.’ “ 


Gray said the Institute should mail 
information about its services to new 
and returning members of the legisla- 
ture after every election. “We had 
many new members this year, and I 
dare say they may have heard of the 
Institute but have no idea of the work 
it does or the support it can offer,” he 
said. 
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ment activities and issues as possible,” 
he said. 


Meanwhile, he expects to continue to 
rely on the Institute for advice on 
matters ranging from purchasing proce- 
dures to zoning issues, conflicts of 
interest, and personnel decisions. 


“When professional and elected officials 
get into really thorny situations,” he 
said, “my colleagues at least tend to 
call the Institute and get the staff's 
opinion. We know it will not only be 
neutral and objective, but absolutely 
thorough. Usually, they've dealt with 
the issue before and know the answer. 
If not, they do their research before 


* providing you with an answer. ... 


You don’t always get the answer you'd 
like to hear, but you always know 
you'll get an answer based on a thor- 
ough analysis of the facts and the law 
and it’s balanced in its approach to 
things.” 


The state would benefit from broader 
use of the Institute’s faculty, he said. 
“My sense is that it has a breadth of 
knowledge and historical perspective 
on many issues that some of us that 
are new to public policy have never 
thought about,” Gray said. “We tend to 
manage by crisis in government. 
There’s a fish kill in the river. What are 
we doing to do? There’s a reduction in 
money for Medicaid. How do we solve 
it? We don’t have time to apply any 
vision or historical perspective to the 
problem. The Institute can and does 
provide both.” 
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An Analysis of 
Future Search 
by Kurt Jenne 


From the outset, Kurt Jenne was certain to be 
the most thorough critic of the Institute of 
Government's Future Search planning process. 
Jenne, a member of the Institute's faculty, has 
guided many communities through long-range 
planning using other models. He recently received 
training in the Future Search techniques devel- 
oped by Marvin R. Weisbord and co-led the N.C. 
Department of Human Resources through a plan- 
ning retreat. After the Institute’s planning ses- 
sions in September, Jenne talked about his 
impressions of the process in general and the 
Institute’s retreat in particular. A condensation of 
Jenne’s remarks follows. 
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PG: What are your overall thoughts 
about Future Search as a planning 
tool? 


Jenne: I'm still learning the process 
and its underlying theory. I have 
some skepticism about parts, but 
there are also some critical strengths 
to this particular process. 

The strengths are, first, that it 
depends on getting the whole system 
in the room at one time. Neither 
comprehensive nor strategic planning 
[two other methods] does that. The 
idea is that if you're missing part of 
the system and you're making plans, 
you may be missing a critical linkage 
over which you may or may not have 
control. 

Second, Future Search has a spe- 
cific system to enable groups to 
“think globally, act locally.” It builds 
a common sense about the context in 
which planning is taking place. 

Third, as the name implies, it has 
a future focus that really avoids 
dwelling on recriminations and re- 
grets about what has gone on and 
what is going on. It really does try 
to focus on finding the common 
ground that everyone in the room 
can move on—together or sepa- 
rately—in a way that doesn’t conflict 
with one another. 

And fourth, it’s a self-managed 
process. It’s set up to allow leader- 
ship to arise from one or more people 
in the room. The facilitators have a 
critical function, but it’s a process 
function, keeping the group on time 
and on task. 
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PG: There was no homework or 
data collection involved. That 
seemed different. 


Jenne: Both comprehensive and stra- 
tegic planning are data-laden. In my 
years as a planner and in working 
with planning, I've always found that 
massive data collection can be more 
confusing than helpful. It’s almost an 
act of desperation—if you collect 
enough data, the answer will reveal 
itself. The idea for Future Search is 
that if you have all of the stakehold- 
ers in the room, you have the data 
you need. They carry it in their 
heads. 

In addition, both comprehensive 
and strategic planning are top-down. 
They may be participatory, but still 
it’s usually a small steering commit- 
tee that collects the data, identifies 
major issues, and sets priorities. Fu- 
ture Search creates common ground 
for all participants in the room, with 
all involved in making decisions 
along the way. In fact, the decisions 
don’t come until late in the process. 
The first part concentrates on build- 
ing the group. 

Also, this is something Future 
Search shares with strategic planning 
but is a little different from compre- 
hensive planning: The bulk of the 
work comes after the process. Those 
three days set the conditions neces- 
sary for detailed planning to move on. 





PG: You said you were skeptical 
about some aspects. 


Jenne: I'm becoming convinced of 
the soundness of the concept, but I 
have not had an opportunity to 
observe end-results, say, three years 
later. I have observed two [Future 
Search retreats] and both times was 
less than satisfied with the certainty 
or specificity of the product at the 
end of the third day. They seemed a 
little loose. I’m afraid they won't get 
followed up on, but that’s depen- 
dent in part on people’s enthusiasm. 


PG: Is there anything else? 


Jenne: It has taken a long time to 
accept the skits in the “ideal future” 
section. My concern is that the skits 
begin to overshadow the substance 
of what gets done. Each group be- 
comes determined that it’s not going 
to be outdone, so everybody puts a 
lot of effort into the dramatization 
itself. They may put more time in 
the skit than in the ideas that 
underlie it. 

I'm not sure there’s a way to solve 
that problem because there is cred- 
ibility in using skits. It frees people 
to say things they wouldn't other- 
wise. You can test out wild and crazy 
ideas. They do release creativity .. . 
to envision an ideal future, not nec- 
essarily a realistic one. 

A lesser point is that the skit 
makes it easy to overemphasize the 
role of technology. It’s almost an 
escape from touching on other issues 
that may not be solved as easily. 


PG: Let's turn to the Institute’s 
Future Search retreat. How did 
you feel at the end of the 
process? 


Jenne: I was kind of dissatisfied 
with what came out at the end. 
The list of consensus issues did not 
seem exciting, except for civic 
education, which I've always been 
interested in. 

Some of our more linear faculty 
members asked why didn’t we just 
cut to the chase and make a list 
right away. But the fact is, we 
couldn't have made the list right 
away. The first day and a half are 
spent, first, understanding each 
other and where the others are 
coming from, and second, finding 
that common ground on witich 
they can agree, that they can be 
enthusiastic about and move for- 
ward on. Without those precondi- 
tions, there’s no way you can make 
that list. More has gone on in that 
first day and a half than is 
apparent. 

What really excited me about 
the process was that I had never 
before seen every single faculty 
member in a room talking seriously 
about what we do for any length of 
time, much less for sixteen hours. 
That has not happened in the fif- 
teen years I’ve been here. 

Second, the process unfroze this 
faculty. There were undiscussable 
issues discussed at that Future 
Search conference, such as how 
many lawyers, how many people in 
finance, how many management 
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people are needed on the faculty. It’s 
been an underlying issue as long as 
I've been here, but it has not been 
discussed. Well, it got discussed there, 
and it upset a lot of people. It’s been 
brought up in faculty meetings. That's 
good. It’s better to have it discussed if 
it’s there than have everybody dancing 
around pretending it’s not... . 

Another thing that happened. We 
have done focus group after focus 
group for the last ten years. We bring 
clients in and they tell us what they 
think we want to hear. They say, 
“You're doing a great job.” We knew we 
couldn't be that great. With this, 
people felt freed up for maybe the first 
time to say, “OK, I guess maybe you 
guys can take this.” I think it was 
more honest feedback from clients and 
other stakeholders than we have ever 
had, and the results will help us. 


PG: So how would you sum it up? 


Jenne: Instrumentally, what happened 
over the three days was that we 
brought this group together and cre- 
ated a better understanding between 
us and our clients. It was phenomenal. 
I heard people keep saying, “I didn’t 
know you did that.” They got a better 
understanding about what we do, and 
for us, of what they do. 

So despite my being underwhelmed 
by the list we came up with, what 
happened was really important. I'd do 
it again just for that. 


Kurt Jenne and two other Institute faculty 
members, Roger Schwarz and Michael 
Williamson, have been trained to lead a Future 
Search process. Agencies interested in explor- 
ing whether it is the right tool for them may 
call Jenne directly at (919) 966-4259. 
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Special Series: 
Local Government on the Internet 


Part Three: 
Local Government Home Pages 


Patricia A. Langelier 


Part One of this special series (see the 
Summer 1995 issue of Popular Govern- 
ment) explained some basics about the 
Internet—what you can get, how to get 
on, and how to get around—and in- 
cluded a glossary of basic Internet termi- 
nology. It also introduced many readers 
to NCINFO, a comprehensive site for 
North Carolina state and local govern- 
(http:// 
ncinfo.iog.unc.edu and on the go- 
pher at ncinfo.iog.unc.edu). It is a 
joint project of the Institute of Govern- 


ment resources on the Internet 


ment, the North Carolina League of 


Municipalities, and the North Carolina 
Association of County Commissioners. 
In Part Two (Fall 1995) we took a 
closer look at an Internet feature known 
as electronic mailing lists (or listservs), 
explaining how to participate in them 
and describing some mailing lists set up 
by the Institute to facilitate communica- 
tion among local government officials. 
Part Three explains how local govern- 
ments are using World Wide Web home 
pages on the Internet to improve commu- 
nication among elected officials and 
agency personnel, to provide government 
information and services, to promote eco- 
nomic development, and to encourage 
citizen participation in public affairs. 
[Any of the articles in this special se- 
ries can be accessed on NCINFO. To 
purchase a copy of one of these earlier 





The author is the Institute of Government librar- 


ian and former project manager for NCINFO. 
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issues of Popular Government or to ob- 
tain a photocopy of a particular article, 
contact the Institute’s Publications Sales 
Office at (919) 966-4119.] 


A their best, new technologies make 


it possible for local governments 


to provide new services to their con- 
stituents or traditional services in new 
ways, saving staff time and money. 
Voice mail, touch-tone phone and auto- 
mated voice response systems, elec- 
tronic bulletin board systems, video 
conferences, kiosks, and the Internet are 
among the information technologies be- 
ing adopted to enhance government ser- 


vices to citizens. In this article we focus 
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on the use of home pages on the Inter- 
net by local governments in North Caro- 
lina and highlight some of the ways 
these online services are being provided 
to constituents. We’ll show you where 
to find these resources and describe the 
information and services being pro- 
vided. We'll include advice from local 
government officials who have created 
online services and share what they 
have learned from their experiences. To 
learn about what other communities are 
doing with technology, see “Local Gov- 
ernment Home Pages,” page 40. 

The use of technology should en- 
hance the delivery of services to citi- 
zens and improve the internal opera- 
tions of a local government unit, but 
units should evaluate those applica- 
tions from the standpoint of service, ef- 
ficiency, and cost, while considering 
the training, equipment, and computer 
support requirements. It’s impossible 
to know all of the effects that informa- 
tion technologies will have on the work- 
place, but it’s clear that local area net- 
works (LAN) and connection to the 
Internet will affect the way an institu- 
tion works, both organizationally and 
operationally. 


Access to the Internet 


While the number of people using 
the Internet continues to grow rapidly 
worldwide, no estimates are available 
for the number of North Carolinians 
connected to it. A computer and mo- 
dem or local area network connection 
to the Internet are required for access 
to a local government’s home page. 
(See “Problems and Limitations of the 
Web,” page 44.) Thus these home pages 
and other Internet resources are acces- 
sible to anyone with an individual 
Internet account or a membership in a 
commercial online service such as 
America Online, CompuServe, or 
Prodigy; and to individuals at a commu- 
nity college, university, or public library 
with access to the Internet. 





Creating Belmont’s Home Page 


This fall the city of Belmont completed a home page on the 
Web. We are the first city in our county to so. The project was 
initiated by our mayor, who saw the potential benefits of an Inter- 
net presence after a commercial Web-site designer demonstrated 
its capabilities. 

We looked into having a commercial server produce our page, 
but we found their prices to be quite high (up to $3,000) with very 
little product delivered. I have a great deal of experience with 
desktop publishing and some experience with the Internet. After 
searching on the Web one night, I discovered HotDog Web Edi- 
tor and HTML Easy Pro. These evaluation copies were easy to 
download and install. They are fairly easy to learn and provide 
point-and-click interfaces to Web publishing. I was able to pro- 
duce Web pages in a matter of hours. 

We originally intended to use the Institute of Government’s 
Web page program but were informed that the program was go- 
ing to be discontinued. Dr. Lee Mandell, of the North Carolina 
League of Municipalities (NCLM), pointed us in the direction of 
the State Information Processing Services (SIPS). After paying a 
reasonable setup charge and a monthly fee of only $25, we estab- 
lished a DNS and uploaded our files to the hard drive in Raleigh. 
Andy Gilbert and the others at SIPS were extremely helpful. We 
like using SIPS, because we are able to dial in to their computer 
twenty-four hours a day and update our information—a very im- 
portant advantage. 

I currently manage the site. We update it weekly as fast as we 
are able to code the information in HTML. As a full-time plan- 
ner, I do not have as much time to dedicate to the project as I 
would like, but so little effort is required, I have found that it takes 
less than five minutes to convert a word-processing document and 
upload. Right now I am working with the North Carolina Down- 
town Development Association about setting up a home page for 
that group and in assisting other downtown organizations in es- 
tablishing their sites. 

So far our site contains a brief history of Belmont, key phone 
numbers and contact people for city service providers, and plan- 
ning information. We have maps of our area, an events schedule, 
and a commentary about our use of neo-traditional or new urban 
planning tools in our newly revised Regulating Ordinance. 

We feel that the site is vitally important to the economic de- 
velopment of our city. There is nothing more impressive to a 
high-tech firm looking to locate in your area than to be given 
your URL as a location for additional information. Success 
breeds success. With our focus on our downtown revitalization 
project, we hope to attract businesses that thrive in the down- 
town areas. 

We spend about $30 per month for Internet access and $25 per 
month for hard disk space; this will mean a total annual invest- 
ment of approximately $660. Compare this to the cost of running 
a half-page display ad in your local paper for one day and you will 
see the difference. This is not to say that a city can eliminate print 
media. The Web page must be done in addition to traditional 


forms of advertising. Eventually we may all be on the Internet, 
but that is at least ten years down the road. 

Our page has been accessed more than one hundred times in 
the past three weeks from as far away as New Zealand. As we con- 
tinue to link and network to other Web pages, we expect this to 
increase in the coming months. A number of our visitors call and 
e-mail us for additional information about our city. Our home 
page has allowed us to play with the “big boys” like Charlotte and 
Raleigh. (Only about thirty other cities in North Carolina have 
home pages, so we are among a select few.) 

This project has not been without its problems. We are fortu- 
nate to have an excellent computer setup, but this has hindered 
us because we have tried to develop pages that are more detailed 
than the average user can load into his or her machine. After iron- 
ing out these initial problems, we feel that our site is very aestheti- 
cally pleasing and well laid out. 

I have some suggestions to offer future Web publishers. First, 
do a flow chart of your pages. Since most good Web sites will have 
a number of doors to look behind for additional information, it is 
important to ensure that the user does not get lost or bored. Also 
beware of too many pictures. It tends to bog down your computer 
when loading in the page. I have cancelled loading a home page 
on a number of occasions when it took too long to load the pic- 
tures. A picture or two is nice, but don’t overdo it. 

One mistake I made is that I used a number of Netscape 
extensions in my coding so I could have special wallpaper and a 
different format. I found that many other browsers can’t read 
these extensions, so it will render your page unreadable. Some- 
times !ess is more. One sharp graphic in the header is really all 
that is necessary. 

Another suggestion: Put real information on your page. Many 
critics have argued (and rightfully so) that much of the Web is full 
of fat: pretty graphics and cool photos but no real hard-core in- 
formation. As a local government we have the obligation to lead 
the way in information access. Put specific details about your 
community, post your new ordinances, and list meeting agendas. 
In this age of information, you can’t put enough on your page. 

Remember, the Web will probably be a principal information 
provider in the next century. The sooner a city gets involved in 
this the better. With the pressure on local government to open its 
records and files to the public, a proactive effort to publish it elec- 
tronically will bode well in the future. 

As a final note, we are currently testing a number of Web pub- 
lishing utilities, including HotDog Pro Web Editor and HTML 
Assistant. I have also used MS Word Internet Assistant and 
HoTMetal. I have been told that the new Netscape Navigator Gold 
2.0 will have a true point-and-click interface for Web page editing. 

—Craig Lewis 


[Editor's Note: At presstime, Mr. Lewis had left his position as plan- 
ner for the city of Belmont to become assistant planning director 
for the town of Cornelius. He can be reached at (704) 892-6031.] 
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What Is a Home Page? 


A home page displays images and 
text from the Internet on your com- 
puter’s monitor screen. It is similar to 
the title page, preface, and table of con- 
tents of a book in that it describes the 
purpose and types of resources it con- 
tains and usually indicates the source of 
the information. The resources may 
include video clips, animation, sound, 
text, and images. A home page often 
displays one or more images, which 
may be illustrations or photographs, 
and it usually includes listings of other 
electronic resources accessible by click- 
ing with a mouse on a highlighted and 
underlined word or phrase that is coded 
as a “hypertext” link. When a hypertext 
link is activated by a click, the World 
Wide Web software searches for the 


Internet address underlying the coded 
word or phrase and makes the docu- 
ment available fairly quickly. 

Thus a single home page can pro- 
vide links to many different documents 
that may reside on computers any- 
where in the world. Documents with 
hypertext links are created by translat- 
ing an ordinary electronic document 
using hypertext markup language 
(HTML). Examples of HTML software 
include HoTMetal Pro, HotDog Pro 
Web Editor, and WebEdit—three of 
the many packages that simplify the 
translation of documents into hyper- 
text language. 

If it is well designed, the home page 
will be arranged so that viewers can lo- 
cate information quickly and easily, 
just as they could with an attractively 
designed newsletter or announcement. 


Home Pages for 
Local Governments 


In the last year several local govern- 
ments in North Carolina have devel- 
oped home pages on the Internet’s 
World Wide Web, including the cities 
of Belmont, Chapel Hill, Charlotte, 
Eden, Hickory, and Mocksville; and 
Anson, Catawba, Davidson, Forsyth, 
and Orange counties. Although there 
are home pages on the Internet for 
twenty-eight cities and twenty counties 
in North Carolina, most were devel- 
oped by a service provider and offer 
only minimal, unofficial information; 
the cities and counties named above 
have created their own home pages— 
making them official representations of 
the local government. 

Local governments are using a vari- 


Local Government Home Pages 


In North Carolina 


Anson County 

URL: http://www.state.nc.us/Anson/ 
Includes information about individual 
towns in the county, as well as an exten- 
sive community profile. Developed and 
maintained with the assistance of student 
volunteers from Anson Community Col- 
lege. The college is about to go online with 
its own home page, and the public school 
system is developing its own information 
system for the Web. The county, commu- 
nity college, and school system have plans 
for more interactive systems including 
board of commissioners meeting minutes, 
access to transportation times and loca- 
tions, school news, and other local infor- 
mation stories. They plan on providing 
access at free terminals in remote sites in 
the county. 


Belmont 

URL: http://www.ci.belmont.nc.us/Belmont/ 
Includes town history, demographics, area 
features, and maps; information about 
local business, city government, a calendar 
of events; and links to other sites. 
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Belmont’s home page is notable for its 
emphasis on city planning information, 
and it includes regulating ordinances, 
strategic plans, and historic preservation 
information. (See “Creating Belmont’s 
Home Page,” page 39.) 


Catawba County 
URL: http://www.co.catawba.nc.us/ 


Provides general county government infor- 


mation, a county profile, attractions, and 
extensive information about its process of 
reinventing government. The home page 
provides subject and agency listings of 
information and services provided by 
county government and descriptive expla- 
nations of the structure, purpose, and 
services of county departments. The 
county plans to add current news, press 
releases, and meeting announcements, 
commissioners meeting agendas and min- 
utes, and budget information. 


Chapel Hill 

URL: http://ncinfo.iog.unc.edu/ 
municipal/Chapel_Hill/ 

An extensive file of information about 

town policies, programs, services, employ- 
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ment and volunteer opportunities; voter 
registration; Chapel Hill government, its 
council, boards, and commissions; and a 
phone directory of government offices. 


Charlotte-Mecklenburg County 
(Charlotte’s Web) 


URL: http://www.charweb.org. 
Charlotte’s Web can be accessed by 
modem at (704) 336-8013 or by e-mail to 
Steve Snow at shsnow@charweb.org. 
Snow can be reached by telephone at 
(704) 336-8533. 

Provides information about jobs and 
business, health care and social services, 
government, education and libraries, cul- 
ture and religion, organizations, arts and 
entertainment, sports and recreation, 
transportation, and youth activities. 


Forsyth County 

URL: http://www.co.forsyth.nc.us/ 
Includes county agency information, job 
listings, an anonymous FTP server, and 
pointers to the Institute of Government 
and regional resources such as Wake For- 
est University and Bowman Gray/Baptist 
Hospital. 





ety of means to create these online re- 
sources. Some are contracting with 
Internet service providers to create and 
maintain the home page. [To obtain a 
list of Internet service providers operat- 
ing in North Carolina, see “For More 
Information,” at the end of the main ar- 
ticle. Both the State Information Pro- 
cessing Services (SIPS) and Interpath, 
the service provider under contract 
with the state, offer this service.] 

To increase the number of their sub- 
scribers, Internet service providers of- 
ten develop services of interest to the 
local community. An Internet service 
provider may work with a local govern- 
ment and a chamber of commerce to 
put a limited amount of information 
about the community on the Net for 
free. This may be especially true of new 
Internet providers interested in estab- 


Mocksville 

URL: http://www.sips.state.nc.us:80/ 
Mocksville 

Provides an electronic form for inquiries 

about Mocksville. 


Selected Sites outside 
North Carolina 


Annapolis, Maryland 

Historic Annapolis: The Virtual 
Tour 

URL: http://www.infi.net/capital/tour 
This site, developed by The Capital, an 
Annapolis daily newspaper, offers a virtual 
tour of the city, providing useful informa- 
tion about the city for potential visitors 
and armchair travelers. 


Austin, Texas 

URL: http://www.ci.austin.tx.us/ 

In addition to extensive files of informa- 
tion about city government, Austin’s home 
page provides information about how the 
city organized to use the Internet to con- 


lishing a presence in a community or in 
areas where there is competition from 
other providers. By offering to put up a 
home page for the city or county, the 
provider can attract local businesses 
willing to pay to have their company 
listed in a directory of services that is 
linked to the community home page. 
The home page may also generate new 
subscriptions from citizens interested 
in locating community information on- 
line. By joining with local government 
and community agencies, the provider 
can make the project attractive to all 
parties and enable small, local busi- 
nesses to enter a global marketplace. 

Local governments themselves are 
also developing and maintaining Web 
pages on available computers in the lo- 
cal government’s offices or in libraries. 
Chambers of commerce, boards of 


nect people to information, services, and 
other people, as well as a six-month 
progress report to the people of Austin, 
which includes results of citizen surveys. 


[Town of] Blacksburg, Virginia 

URL: http://www.bnt.com:80/~bburg/ 
Enables users to search the entire database 
to find information quickly, apply for jobs, 
and keep up with city council activities. 


Boulder, Colorado 
URL: http://bcn.boulder.co.us/government/ 
boulder_city/center.html 
Created by the Boulder Community Net- 
work, which was initially funded and orga- 
nized by the University of Colorado, with 
involvement from the city, community 
groups, and citizens. Access to the home 
page is available via public kiosks and dial- 
up lines. The home page provides informa- 
tion about structure and policies. 


Chicago, Illinois 

URL: http://www.ci.chi.il.us/ 

In addition to the usual information, this 
home page contains extensive information 
about Chicago’s alternative policing strat- 
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tourism, and convention bureaus have 
also created several of the North Caro- 
lina city and county home pages. Pub- 
lic officials may decide that they want 
to maintain an official presence on the 
Internet that represents local govern- 
ment separately from the business and 
tourist resources created by others. 


Uses of Home Pages 


Informing the Public 


A common goal for government 
home page developers is to enhance 
service delivery to citizens. By making 
information and resources accessible 
twenty-four hours a day, usually in the 
user’s home or office, officials use the 
home page as another, highly conve- 
nient way to serve residents. Providing 
access to the most heavily requested 


egy, including a map of police districts, a 
calendar of community police beat meet- 
ings, success stories of neighborhood in- 
volvement in crime reduction, and details 
about the Information Collection for Auto- 
mated Mapping (ICAM) computer system 
developed to identify crime patterns and 
solve neighborhood problems. 


Palo Alto, California 

URL: http://www.city.palo-alto.ca.us/palo/ 
city/toc.html 

Includes an extensive telephone directory 

by subject and agency name. 


Seattle, Washington 

URL: http://www.pan.ci.seattle.wa.us/ 
Extensive business and employment infor- 
mation, including public contracting and 
RFP information. 


St. Paul, Minnesota 

URL: http://www.stpaul.gov/ 

City council minutes and agendas are 
available fuli-text and are searchable by 
keyword. The home page offers a map and 
further information about the city’s coun- 
cil wards. 
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local documents and answers to the 
most frequently asked questions may 
reduce phone inquiries, allowing more 
time for more complex information 


requests. Posting changes to a refuse 


schedule due to holidays or providing 
online guidance on how to complete a 
permit application may save staff time. 
A home page would enable local gov- 
ernment to spread news quickly about 
new recreation programs, extended or 
reduced hours at a public facility, or 
special events such as a 10K race or a 
festival. Governments in coastal towns 
could use the Internet to warn resi- 
dents about approaching storms and 
other emergencies. 

Local government home pages may 
contain administrative information such 
as directories of government officials 
and advisory board members, tax rates, 
crime reports, demographic informa- 
tion, school or bus schedules, voter reg- 
istration information, FAQs (frequently 
asked questions) about local govern- 
ment, planning documents, city council 
minutes and agendas, educational re- 
sources for students, local job listings, 
ways to volunteer in the community, or 
a listing of hospitals and community or- 
ganizations that serve the area. 

For example, the home page for the 
city of Belmont, North Carolina, con- 
tains a brief history of the town, key 
phone numbers, and people to contact 
for city service and planning informa- 
tion. It includes maps of the area, an 
events schedule, and a commentary 
about the town’s use of new urban 
planning tools in its newly revised 
Regulating Ordinance. (See the Bel- 
mont listing under “Local Government 
Home Pages,” page 40.) 

The World Wide Web is a flexible 
and versatile publishing medium; there 
are endless possibilities for displaying 
information in interesting and useful 
ways. Some local governments enable 
an Internet “visitor” to take a virtual 
tour of the community. A virtual tour 
of Annapolis, Maryland, provides pho- 
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tographic images, maps, and narrative 
descriptions of landmarks, historic sites, 
and attractions. Seeing maps and infor- 
mation about popular tourist sites and 
attractions enables potential visitors to 
prepare better for their trip. 

An annual report to the citizens is 
another document suitable for the 
World Wide Web. Fewer printed copies 
would be needed if Internet access to 
the report were available. Information 
provided via the home page can be 
updated as often as needed without 
printing or distribution costs. Outdated 
information can be removed immedi- 
ately so that citizens always obtain 
current data. For citizens and others 
without access to the Internet, local 
government staff and public libraries 
can provide a printed copy directly 
from the Web software. 


Searches 

In addition, computerized informa- 
tion files can be an easy way for citi- 
zens to locate services. Online search 
tools (to locate a keyword or phrase in- 
stantly) available on the Web have 
eliminated the need for tedious and 
time-consuming poring over long doc- 
uments. These tools enhance the 
value of the material for the public 
since it’s not always clear to citizens 
which agencies provide which ser- 
vices. For example, Citizen A may be 
looking for a noise ordinance and not 
know whom to call. If the home page 
listed the ordinance by subject and by 
agency, Citizen A could view or search 
the entire text of the ordinance. Citi- 
zen B may find it burdensome to tele- 
phone or visit an agency for informa- 
tion, advice, or copies of relevant 
material. Catawba County’s home page 
provides a directory of information 
and services that the county offers to 
its residents. They can look up fire hy- 
drant, burning of trash, garbage collec- 
tion, and the like to find instructions, 
phone numbers, and other informa- 
tion on each subject. For another ex- 
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ample, the North Carolina Office of 
State Purchase and Contract conveys 
current information about the state’s 
contracts for microcomputers and pe- 
ripherals via the Internet. This service 
is available only on the Internet be- 
cause the printed and distributed files, 
which are outdated quickly, are no 
longer seen as a cost-effective delivery 
mechanism. It is another example of 
an electronic information resource 
that has proven easier, less expensive, 
and less time-consuming to produce 
and keep up-to-date than paper files. 


Providing an Electronic Sounding Board 
Local governments can encourage 
public participation in government by 
enabling citizens to communicate elec- 
tronically. By providing electronic mail 
directly from the home page, local gov- 
ernments offer citizens another ve- 
hicle for interacting with government. 
Officials can ask for input on specific 
issues and options or let citizens com- 
municate what they’re interested in 
and what they like or don’t like about 
government services, including the 
home page. Home pages can provide 
online feedback forms or surveys that 
citizens can simply fill out and trans- 
mit without needing to use a separate 
e-mail program or know an Internet 
address. Online forms also make it easy 
for citizens to request additional infor- 
mation about a program or service. 


Promoting Tourism, Attracting Indus- 
try, and Serving Existing Businesses 
Some cities and counties set up 
home pages to promote tourism and to 
encourage local and regional business 
and industrial development. Marketing 
the community via the Internet is an 
inexpensive way to rapidly disseminate 
interesting, current information such as 
cultural and recreational opportunities. 
A local government home page could 
include a guide to museums, parks, and 
recreation programs. This form of ad- 
vertising has at least the possibility of 





attracting the attention of a worldwide 
audience of potential tourists and new 
residents, both individuals and corpora- 
tions. An ongoing presence on the In- 
ternet costs less than a single full-page 
ad in a major newspaper or periodical 
and could reach millions more people 
than any single publication could. 

Services for local businesses might 
include information about enterprise 
zones, incentive and assistance pro- 
grams, permits, and loan programs. Lo- 
cal governments can pull together 
economic development and statistical 
information from a variety of local, 
state, and federal sources already on the 
Internet and provide it on the home 
page in an easy-to-read format. Home 
pages developed by other local organi- 
zations and neighboring jurisdictions 
can be linked to the local government’s 
home page, making it an integrated in- 
formation resource for the region. 

Advantage West, formerly known as 
the Western North Carolina Regional 
Economic Development Commission, 
created a Web site to provide informa- 
tion for prospective visitors and to pro- 
mote business and investment oppor- 
tunities. The site displays information 
about existing businesses, industry, in- 
cluding film production, agribusiness, 
arts and crafts, and tourist attractions. A 
calendar of events in the region is also 
available, updated daily, listing activities 
in the Western 
North Carolina region. 


twenty-two-county 


Providing Government Services 

Government services can actually 
be delivered via the home page. The 
Annapolis, Maryland, home page al- 
lows citizens to print forms to request 
event permits, parking permits, and 
job applications. Plans are under way 
there to allow citizens to pay a water 
bill or parking fine interactively. Resi- 
dents can also search and read city 
council bills and resolutions. 

Home pages frequently point to 
other Internet resources that may be 


relevant for a community or would con- 
tribute to a more complete understand- 
ing of the extent of local resources. 
Links to local colleges and universities, 
museums, social and political organiza- 
tions, state or national parks, or other 
attractions are often included, and re- 
gional resources are often highlighted. 
State and federal legislative informa- 
tion is also a valuable resource to point 
to on a local government home page. 


Opening up Public Libraries 

Local public library online catalogs 
frequently are accessible from the 
home page of local governments. Often 
these catalogs will indicate whether an 
item is available for borrowing, saving 
time and trips to the library for citizens 
and government officials alike. Public 
libraries with home pages often point to 
collections of Internet resources that 
are associated with libraries, and they 
provide links to other public and aca- 
demic research libraries across the 
country. For example, the home page 
for the Public Library of Charlotte and 
Mecklenburg contains links to out- 
standing general reference resources on 
the Internet and to resources relating to 
business, education, entertainment and 
recreation, government, health and 
medicine, humanities, news, science, 
and social sciences. 

The online directory developed by 
the Association of Bay Area Govern- 
ments in California lists exemplary city 
and county home pages in the United 
States. It provides links to notable city 
and county pages in the section of the 
home page called “Examples of Local 
Government Uses of the Internet 
available on the Internet at http:// 
www.abag.ca.gov/abag/local_gov/ 
examples.html. 


” 
’ 


How to Develop 
Internet Services 


Among those most likely to be inter- 
ested in developing an Internet pres- 
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ence are library staff, the public infor- 
mation officer, city or county clerk, 
and management information systems 
staff. Identifying interested, motivated 
individuals for the project will be a key 
factor in success. Given adequate 
training, staff can independently main- 
tain documents that are linked to the 
home page. Other possible partners 
include community organizations such 
as historical societies and chambers of 
commerce. Collaboration is one way to 
share the work of developing and 
maintaining information resources for 
the home page. 


Getting on the Web 


A local government that wants to 
develop a home page will first need to 
decide whether it will create and main- 
tain the home page or contract with an 
Internet service provider. For an an- 
nual fee plus labor costs, providers can 
create and maintain attractive home 
pages for a local government and pro- 
vide space on their servers. To do the 
job itself, a local government must ar- 
range for Internet access and acquire a 
high-speed computer and server soft- 
ware for the Web server. Setting up a 
home page is not too complicated, es- 
pecially for local governments that are 
already connected to the Internet, but 
it takes some time and know-how to 
maintain the server and Internet con- 
nection. Whether it is created and 
maintained in-house or by contract 
with a commercial provider, the home 
page will require continual updating. 

The Internet simply provides one 
more way to reach residents and others 
who may become interested in a com- 
munity. It is not likely to replace any- 
thing local government is currently 
doing; indeed, it will be another set of 
tasks to complete. Preparing accurate 
and complete information and _ re- 
sponding to user inquiries take time. 
Some local governments use volunteers 
to supplement staff effort on the home 
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Note: This glossary covers only terms 
introduced in Part Three that may be 
unfamiliar to some readers. See Part 
One (Summer 1995) for basic terms. 


DNS (domain name system) — A service 
that translates the name of a computer 
into the address that computers use on 
the Internet. For example, the Institute 
of Government's named address is 
ncinfo.iog.unc.edu; its IP address is 
152.2.182.41. 

Domain - refers to the part of an email 
address that follows the @ character. It 
usually includes the name of a com- 
puter and the type of organization re- 
sponsible for that computer. In WWW 
addresses, it may also indicate a geo- 
graphic location. For example, the 
address http://ncinfo.iog.unc.edu indi- 
cates that the computer, NCINFO, is at 
an educational institution (edu). Other 
domains include “mil” for military orga- 
nizations, “com” for commercial orga- 
nizations, “net” for networks, “gov” for 
U.S. government civilian sites, and 
“org” for non-profit organizations. The 
address http://www.ncga.state.nc.us 
shows a geographic domain (US) and a 
sub-domain (NC). 

Kiosk — an ATM-!ike machine that can 
be programmed to provide information 
and services. 

Pointers — highlighted names or terms 
that provide links to other documents 
anywhere on the Internet. 

Public domain software — Software that 
can be distributed freely without pay- 
ment to or permission from the program 
developer. 

Shareware — Software that can be dis- 
tributed on a trial basis. Payment to the 
program developer is expected if a user 
intends to keep and use the program. 


page. Charlotte’s Web’s online services 
are a model of successful collaboration 
of government staff and volunteer ef- 
fort in Charlotte and Mecklenburg 
County. Anson County contracted 
with the local community college to 
prepare, assemble, and update the ma- 
terial for its home page. According to 
Steve Carpenter, Anson County man- 
ager, that decision has several advan- 
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tages: “Not only are we getting the job 
done locally, and supporting other local 
projects with our funding, but the col- 
lege students get to do something that 
can easily lead to a career. . . . I think 
our idea to contract with the college is 
a great way to get home pages written. 
First off, it’s not that hard. Second, it 
builds skills in your community. The 
pages may not have all the flash and 
glitter at first that the professionally 
done ones do, but they will get fancier 
as time goes by.” 


Problems and Limitations 
of the Web 


Conducting business on the Internet 
is not without its problems. Security is 
one of them. Web browser software is 
still not capable of ensuring safe trans- 
mission of sensitive information over 
the Internet. Until that is resolved, the 
Internet should not be used for finan- 
cial transactions or other communica- 
tions in which privacy is required (for 
example, sensitive personnel matters). 
Another issue is cost. The current aver- 
age monthly fee to access the Internet 
may seem reasonable only to people 
who expect to make moderate to heavy 
use of the Internet and can afford to do 
so. It has been noted frequently that 
the new information technologies may 
well increase the gaps in U.S. society 
between rich and poor. That need not 
be so, but it is a concern. AT&T has 
begun to offer Internet services to resi- 
dential customers. As competition from 
existing and new Internet access pro- 
viders increases, access fees should be- 
come low enough to attract more 
subscribers. The lack of local access 
phone numbers in many areas of the 
state is another factor delaying wide- 
spread adoption. For many North Caro- 
linians, connecting to the Internet 
requires a long distance call, especially 
in rural areas. When it becomes pos- 
sible to connect to the Internet with a 
local phone call in all areas of the state, 
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residents may be more willing to ex- 
plore the Internet. 

Although the number of house- 
holds with a personal computer is ris- 
ing, local governments should expect 
only a small percentage of their citi- 
zens to obtain local government infor- 
mation from home computers at this 
time. If local governments are willing 
and able to subsidize public Internet 
access in schools and public libraries, 
local residents can begin to explore the 
information resources of the Internet, 
learning about local government, its 
programs, and services. 

Another factor delaying widespread 
acceptance and use of the Internet is 
the lack of computer literacy among 
the general population. This will re- 
main true until computers become an 
essential tool for more workers and 
opportunities to learn computer skills 
are made available through more 
schools, community colleges, and pub- 
lic libraries. 


Conclusion 


For these reasons the Internet can- 
not be expected to replace other meth- 
ods of delivering services to citizens any 
time soon. Local governments that 
decide to create a presence on the 
Internet are likely to do so for economic 


development reasons—to reach be- 


yond the immediate area to market the 
community and to provide information 
to prospective businesses and visitors. 
Steve Carpenter says, “It is still too 
early for me to tell if our investment is 
a good one for the community as a 
whole. My hope is that by accelerating 
the communities’ use of the system, we 
can sneak into the fast lane of eco- 
nomic development. My vision is that 
information is a utility, like water and 
gas, and is necessary to attract “new 
technology”-type businesses. I hope by 
pushing us into the next generation we 
can attract some of these businesses 
and prosper in the community.” 
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Construction Contracts 
with North Carolina 
Local Governments 

Third Edition 

A. Fleming Bell, II 
Indispensable for anyone who 
plans construction projects or 
writes the contracts for local 
government units. 


North Carolina Statutes 


Relating to Child Support 
January 1996 Edition 
Compiled by John L. Saxon 


Up-to-date compilation of relevant North 
Carolina laws that govern child support. 
Includes required worksheets. 


The Precinct Manual 1996 


Robert P. Joyce 


An Outline of Statutory Provisions 
Controlling Purchasing by Local 
Governments in North Carolina 
February 1996 Edition 

Frayda S. Bluestein and Warren Jake Wicker 


County Salaries in North Carolina 
1996 


Compiled by Carol Burgess 


ontracts 


Court-Ordered Civil 
Case Mediation in 

North Carolina: An 
Evaluation of Its Effects 


Stevens H. Clarke, Elizabeth D. 
Ellen, and Kelly McCormick 


Administrative and 
Financial Laws for 
Local Government in 
North Carolina: 
1995 Supplement 


Published by the Michie Company 





There clearly are other uses besides 
attracting new industry. Commercial 
firms themselves use Web sites to 
share information among employees, 
market their products and distribute 


information to customers without in- 
curring printing and postage costs, and 
advise customers through e-mail rather 
than by phone. Any of these func- 
tional possibilities might also be use- 


ful to local governments eventually. 

In Part Four we’ll explain how to 
evaluate the usefulness and reliability 
of Internet sites and how to include 
them in footnotes and bibliographies. & 


For More Information 


State Information Processing 
Services (SIPS) 

Call (919) 981-5555 for a list of Internet 
service providers operating in North 
Carolina. 


GOVPUB 

GOVPUB is a discussion-type mailing list 
devoted to practical and policy issues re- 
lated to providing local and state govern- 
ment information on the Internet. This 
mailing list, managed by Dana Noonan, 
creator of The Piper Letier (see below), is 
intended for agency professional and tech- 
nical staff involved in making public infor- 
mation available online. To subscribe to the 
GOVPUB discussion list, send e-mail to 
LISTSERV@VM1.NODAK.EDU 


In the message, type 


SUBSCRIBE GOVPUB <your name> 


NCINFO 
URL: http://ncinfo.iog.unc.edu 


For information, contact the project 
manazer, Terry Kale: by phone at 
(919) 962-0592 or by e-mail at 
kale.iog@mhs.unc.edu 

Provides links to all North Carolina city 
and county home pages and provides a link 
to the home pages of local governments in 
other states. Features the text of earlier 
articles in this special series, “Local Gov- 
ernment on the Internet.” 


The Piper Letter 
URL: http://piperinfo.com/piper/ 


Introduced in December 1995 by Dana 
Noonan of GOVPUB, The Piper Letter 
provides guidance on practical, technical, 
and policy issues relating to Internet pub- 
lishing by state, local, and federal govern- 
ment agencies. It includes articles on 


featured topics and reports on managing 
electronic information resources, provides 
highlights of best practices and reviews of 
selected new government sites. To be 
notified of new issues of The Piper Letter, 
complete and send the electronic subscrip- 
tion form at 


http://www.webcom/~piper/subscrib.html 


Web Developers Virtual Library 
URL: http://WWW.Stars.com/ 


Contains a library of Internet resources for 
Web developers. 


Yahoo 
For pointers to World Wide Web resources 
for creating home pages on the Internet: 


URL: http://www.yahoo.com/ 
Computers_and_Internet/Internet/ 
World_Wide_Web/Authoring 


For pointers to World Wide Web page 
design and layout resources on the Internet: 


URL: http://www.yahoo.com/ 
Computers_and_Internet/Internet/ 
World_Wide_Web/Page_Design_Layout 


Keeping up with Technology 


Magazines 

Government Technology (Sacramento, Ca- 
lif.: GT Publications, Inc.) Information 
technology solutions for the public sec- 
tor. Also on the Internet at URL: 


http://www.govtech.net/ 


InfoWorld (San Mateo, Calif.: InfoWorld 
Publishing) For computer professionals 
in business environments. 


Internet World (Westport, Conn.: Meckler 
Publishing Corp.) Aimed at the general 
consumer. Also on the Internet at URL: 


http://pubs.iworld.com/iw-online/ 


NetGuide (Manhasset, N.Y.: CMP Publica- 
tions, Inc.) Aimed at the general con- 
sumer. Also on the Internet at URL: 
http://techweb.cmp.com/techweb/ng/ 
current/ 


Online User (Wilton, Conn.: Online, Inc.) A 
how-to magazine about electronic infor- 
mation resources for corporate, media, 
finance, law, and government managers. 
Available free to qualified subscribers 
(1-800-248-8466, ext. 515). 


Suggested Reading 


Aronson, Larry. HTML Manual of Style. 
Emeryville, Calif.: Ziff-Davis Press, 
1994. $20. 

Engst, Tonya and Adam. Create Your Own 
Home Page. Indianapolis, Ind.: Hayden, 
1995. $25. 

Fox, David, and Troy Downing. HTML 
Web Publisher’s Construction Kit, Corte 
Madera, Calif.: The Waite Group Press, 
1995. $36.95. 

LeMay, Laura. Teach Yourself More Web 


Publishing with HTML in a Week. Indian- 
apolis, Ind.: Sams Publishing, 1995. $29.99. 
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PC Magazine, October 10, 1995. Entire 
issue is devoted to the Internet and 
World Wide Web. 

Public Management 77 (November 1995). 
Entire issue focuses on telecommuni- 
cations infrastructure and information 
technologies in local government, 
including the use of the Internet, 
kiosks, and videotext. 

Stevens, Larry. “A Guide to Interactive 
Government,” Governing 9 (October 
1995): 67-76. 
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Questions | Am Frequently Asked: 
Do We Have to Advertise This Position? 


Stephen Allred 


A manager or department head in 


a North Carolina governmental 
agency needs to fill a position. He or 
she may already have someone in mind 
or might like to restrict consideration to 
current employees. The question then 
arises: Do we have to advertise this 
position? 

The short answer is that it depends 
on where that manager or department 
head works. The rules vary depending 
on whether the agency with the open- 
ing is covered by the State Personnel 
Act (Chapter 126 of the North Carolina 
General Statutes; hereafter G.S.), and 
on whether it has adopted personnel 
rules that require advertising positions. 

For agencies covered by the State 
Personnel Act (state departments and 
county health departments, social ser- 
vices departments, and mental health 
departments), the answer to the ques- 
tion is clearly yes. G.S. 96-29 requires 
state agencies to list their job openings 
with the Employment Security Com- 
mission (ESC), and it bars them from 
filling positions until at least twenty- 
one days after the listing has been filed 
with ESC. Further, the North Carolina 
Code 


implementing the State Personnel Act 


Administrative regulations 
require advertising. | 

For municipalities, community col- 
leges, councils of government, and 


county agencies not covered by the 





The author is an Institute of Government faculty 


member who specializes in employment law. 
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State Personnel Act, the answer de- 
pends on local policy. Many of these 
public entities have adopted ordi- 
nances or policies that require advertis- 
ing. If they have done so, they must 
follow those requirements or run the 
risk of a legal challenge for failure to 
abide by their own policies. Many 
North Carolina public employers have 
no such ordinance or policy, however, 
and thus they are free to fill positions 
without advertising them. 

Even if an agency has the freedom 
to fill a position without advertising, 
there are two important considerations 
that must be weighed before deciding 
to proceed that way. The first consider- 
ation has to do with the effect that fail- 
ing to advertise will have on the racial 
and gender makeup of the workforce. 
Simply stated, if an agency fills posi- 
tions solely by word-of-mouth referral 
and never advertises its job openings, 
the effect may well be to perpetuate 
discriminatory hiring patterns. In a case 
decided by the federal circuit court that 
includes North Carolina in its jurisdic- 
tion, Thomas v. Washington County 
School Board,’ the practice of hiring 
relatives of employees and only posting 
notices of job opportunities on the of- 
fice bulletin board without advertising 
elsewhere was held to violate Title VII 
of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. The 
rule that emerges from this case is that 
although it is permissible to hire occa- 
sionally without advertising, doing so 
repeatedly may increase the likelihood 
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of legal challenge if the hiring pattern 
that results is racially skewed. 

Of course, if an agency does adver- 
tise, care must be taken to ensure that 
the ad does not indicate a bias against 
a protected group. In one recent North 
Carolina case,’ the employer placed an 
advertisement seeking “young, ener- 
getic persons”—wording that, coupled 
with statements made by the hiring of- 
ficial indicating age bias, convinced 
the court that the employer violated 
the Age Discrimination in Employ- 
ment Act. The result, based in large 
part on this unfortunate advertise- 
ment, was a damage award of $25,000 
to the plaintiffs. 

The second consideration has to do 
with the quality of the applicant pool. 
If an employer fails to advertise and 
instead relies only on word-of-mouth 
referral, chances are that the applicant 
pool will not be as good as would oth- 
erwise be the case. Although it takes 
longer to fill a position by advertising 
and sorting through the greater num- 
ber of applicants generated by that ad, 
it is also likely that the quality of the 
finalists will be significantly higher. It 
is also important to realize that citizens 
may simply expect their governments 
to advertise out of fairness and a sense 
of conducting their business in the 
open. 

So, do we have to advertise? The 
answer is that you may or may not, but 
in the final analysis it’s probably a good 
idea to do so even if it is not required. 
Not only will the agency avoid the risk 
of violating federal civil rights laws, it 
will generate a better-qualified group 
of applicants. 


Notes 


1. N.C. Admin. Code tit. 25, subchap. 
1H, § .0602 (Aug. 3, 1992). 

2. Thomas v. Washington County Sch. 
Bd., 915 F.2d 922 (4th Cir. 1990). 

3. EEOC v. Marion Motel Associates, 
d/b/a Park Inn International, 763 F. Supp. 
1334 (W.D.N.C. 1991). Be 





The Institute of Government announces the 
publication of new editions of two important books. 


Municipal 
Government 
in North Carolina 


David M. Lawrence 
Warren Jake Wicker 


AND 
THE ELDERLY 
IN NORTH CAROLINA 





Municipal 
Government 
in North Carolina 


Second edition 


Edited by David M. Lawrence and 
Warren Jake Wicker 


Paperback: $27.00* 
Hardback: $32.00* 


This introduction to North Carolina city government de- 
scribes how cities are established and organized; what 
their powers, functions, and financial resources are; and 
how they operate in North Carolina. 


*N.C. residents add 6% sales tax 


THE LAW AND 


THE ELDERLY 
WN NORTH CAROLINA 


SECOND EDITION, 1996 


Edited by Michael J. McCann and John L. Saxon 
$24.00* 


Informs readers about both government and private agencies 
working in the field of aging, describing a variety of programs 
and services available to older citizens. Designed to clarify the 
maze of laws, rules, and regulations that affect so many lives. 


*N.C. residents add 6% sales tax. 


To order Orders and inquiries should be sent to the Publications Office, Institute of Government, CB# 3330 Knapp Building, 
UNC-CH, Chapel Hill, NC 27599-3330. Please include a check or purchase order for the amount of the order plus 6 percent sales 
tax. A complete publications catalog is available from the Publications Office on request. For a copy, call (919) 966-4119. 





Books Noted 


Southern Roots 


Speak Now Against the Day: The Gen- 
eration before the Civil Rights Move- 
ment in the South, by John Egerton. 
The University of North Carolina 
Press, 1995. 627 pages. $18.95. 


Thomas H. Thornburg 


| must admit that my consciousness 
of public events began at best with 
the first Apollo moon walk (I was born in 
1962); all history before that exists for 
me only in books or stories related by 
others. My lack of firsthand knowledge 
does not, however, prevent me from 
recommending a book about the South 
before the brink of the civil rights 
movement: John Egerton’s Speak Now 
Against the Day is informative both for 
those who have memories of the time 
and for readers, like me, who seek to 
understand the era. The book’s length 
may be forbidding to many but reward- 
ing to those who persevere. 

Speak Now Against the Day is an ex- 
cellent place to learn about southern 
history between the Great Depression 
and the mid 1950s, as well as the history 
of race relations in the United States. 
Reading this book would be a wonder- 
ful way for government officials to try 
to understand where the South has 
been politically and culturally. Egerton 
explores the roots of, and provides in- 
sight into, the issues that state and local 
government officials continue to face 
today. The book helps explain not just 
the civil rights issues of today but the 
mixed bitterness and hope of southern 
black-white relations—the product of 
shared history and lives. 

Speak Now Against the Day has re- 
ceived sparkling reviews in a number 
of national and regional publications, 
including the New York Times Book 
Review, the Washington Post Book 
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SPEAK NOW 
AGAINST 








Wee see Bone 


THE DAY 


De 


THE GENERATION BEFORE 
THE CIVIL RIGHTS 
MOVEMENT IN THE SOUTH 


JOHN EGERTON 


World, and the Raleigh News and Ob- 
server. It won the 1995 Robert F. 
Kennedy Book Award and a 1995 Am- 
bassador Book Award in American 
Studies. 

Egerton’s account of this historic 
period makes the reader feel present at 
the events he describes but with the 
benefit of the author’s extremely sharp 
hindsight and reflection. Egerton ex- 
plains the relevance and historic coher- 
ence of events that someone living 
through them could not express. He 
tells, on a grand scale, the story of the 
South between the Great Depression 
and the U.S. Supreme Court’s 1954 
momentous decision in Brown v. Board 
of Education, which mandated school 
desegregation, ruling that the “separate 
but equal” doctrine had no place in 
public education. Egerton modestly 
presents his book as an “imperfect rep- 
resentation of what the historians call 
the recent or modern or contemporary 
South,” though it would seem there is 
still a volume to come, covering the mid 
1950s through to today, to make this a 
true “contemporary” history. 
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The crux of Egerton’s narrative is 
race relations—specifically, the quest 
for desegregation—and he describes in- 
cisively the groundwork laid during this 
period for the later civil rights move- 
ment, its perils, and its successes. The 
author covers many aspects of life in 
the South from the late 1920s through 
the mid 1950s, and he carefully inter- 
weaves events and characters to give 
some overall sense of the larger histori- 
cal context of the South’s problems and 
challenges. He discusses various civil 
rights organizations and leaders, life on 
the farm and in southern cities, univer- 
sity and academic leaders, local and 
state politicians, federal government 
officials, writers of fiction, artists and 
musicians, journalists, as well as the in- 
terplay of President Roosevelt and 
President Truman and southern mem- 
bers of Congress to shape government 
in and out of the South. 

Egerton creates a rich tapestry of 
the political and cultural actors who 
would frame the southern struggle for 
civil rights, presenting a comprehen- 
sive scorecard of events and players. 
Here are some of the actors Egerton 
follows closely throughout the period: 

W. E. B. DuBois, the noted civil 
rights leader and a founder of the Na- 
tional Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People (NAACP); 
Myles Horton, a Tennessee social ac- 
tivist who founded the Highlander 
Folk School in 1932 near Monteagle, 
Tennessee—Highlander became one 
of the South’s leading centers for civil 
rights education; Charles Johnson, a 
native Virginian who became a strong 
contributor to the Urban League and 
“the entrepreneur of the Harlem Re- 
naissance” in literature; James Weldon 
Johnson, a native Floridian and the 
leading staff officer of the NAACP for 
much of this period; Supreme Court 
Justice Thurgood Marshall, who was 
recognized during this period for his 
legal work for opponents of segrega- 
tion and as the backbone of the 





NAACP Legal Defense Fund; Lucy 
Randolph Mason, a dynamic southern 
labor organizer and civil rights leader; 
H. L. Mencken, a Baltimore journalist 
who was the United States’s preemi- 
nent social/cultural critic of the 1920s 
and who nurtured the careers of many 
southern writers; Waties Waring, the 
South Carolina judge who alienated 
his native Charleston in 1947 by ruling 
that the state’s efforts to bar blacks 
from the Democratic primary were 
unconstitutional; Walter White, a key 
spokesman for the NAACP and civil 
rights throughout the period; and 
Aubrey Williams, an Alabaman who 
was a driving force in New Deal pro- 
grams such as the Works Progress 
Administration and National Youth 
Administration and an outspoken lib- 
eral public official. Egerton also high- 
lights the work of countless members 
of the United States Congress, state 
government officials, journalists, and 
many others. The author has a par- 
ticular penchant for describing the 
contribution made by the writers of 
this era. 

Organizations were as important as 
individuals in these formative years of 
the South’s civil rights struggle. Eger- 
ton examines with particular care the 
Commission on Interracial Cooper- 
ation, the Southern Conference for 
Human Welfare, the Southern Re- 
gional Council, the NAACP, and the 
Highlander Folk School. As Egerton 
presents these individuals and organiza- 
tions in action, the reader gets an acute 
sense of the drama of history—of many 
people acting simultaneously and often 
unwittingly to create historic events. As 
Egerton says: “Nothing takes place ina 
vacuum; every unfolding development 
has a context, and eventually, it all con- 
nects. Some things may simply happen 
willy-nilly, but what makes them mean- 
ingful or insignificant is the chain of cir- 
cumstances to which they are linked in 
time and space.” 

For example, there is a wonderful 


discussion of Shelby, North Carolina, 
journalist W. J. Cash, his landmark 
book The Mind of the South (published 
in 1941), and its impact on the South 
and beyond. Of his first reading of the 
book in 1960, Egerton writes: “The im- 
pact of Cash’s book on me was about 
the same as if someone had rolled a 
hand grenade under my bed. In the 
very first pages, his voice seized my at- 
tention: ‘.. . the South is another land 
... there are many Souths... . there is 
also one South... . far from being mod- 
ernized, in many ways it has actually al- 
ways marched away, as to this day it 
continues to do from the present to- 
ward the past... ."” Egerton notes that 
his reaction was not unique; The Mind 
of the South “would become the best- 
known and most influential book of 
nonfiction ever written about the 
South, never to be out of print in the 
first fifty years of its existence.” 

Egerton enriches our appreciation 
of The Mind of the South by explaining 
Cash’s place in his community and his 
relation to other southern authors. For 
instance, the reader learns that Cash 
was buried in the Sunset Cemetery in 
Shelby, near Thomas Dixon, a North 
Carolinian famous 
Dixon wrote, in addition to twenty- 
eight other novels, The Clansman, 
which became the basis of D. W. 
Griffith’s film, The Birth of a Nation. 
The proximate interment of these two 
men sparks controversy even today. 
While Dixon was inducted years ago 
into the Cleveland County Museum 
hall of fame for his contributions to 
the local community, journalists noted 
last summer that Cash once again 
failed to be inducted, due mostly to 
the Shelby community’s indifference to 
his accomplishments [see Joe DePriest, 
“Native’s Legacy Can’t Change Mind 
of Shelby,” Herald-Sun (Durham), Aug. 
13, 1995, B7]. Cash attained lasting in- 
ternational attention outside Shelby 
for his writing yet never made much of 
an impression in his hometown. 


for his racism. 
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Nasheville (Tennessee) Banner 
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Rosa Parks and Myles Horton at the 
Highlander Folk School in 1957. 


North Carolinians and North Caro- 
lina communities appear frequently in 
Speak Now Against the Day. Early on, 
for example, Egerton describes the 
emergence of a progressive academic 
consciousness at The University of 
North Carolina at Chapel Hill, as em- 
bodied by sociologist Howard Odum, 
UNC Press director William T. Couch, 
and others. He follows the peculiar 
blend of intellectual and cultural activ- 
ism that distinguished the Chapel Hill 
campus and the academics who at- 
tempted to heighten awareness about 
the South, its people, and its problems. 

Frank Porter Graham’s life as 
UNC-CH president, leader in south- 
ern civil rights organizations, and 
United States senator is presented 
within the context of events through- 
out the South. While Graham’s per- 
sonal story may be more completely 
recounted in other books, I doubt that 
it is told elsewhere with the same sense 
of relation to other actors and events 
that Egerton provides. The reader 
widely re- 


learns about Graham’s 
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spected position as a leading light 
among other liberal southern univer- 
sity and political leaders. Graham was 


perhaps a natural to lead southern in- 


tegration, given his willingness to advo- 
cate for rights of workers, black and 
white, as well as a new national course 
in race relations. 

Egerton also describes attempts to 
desegregate the Chapel Hill campus, 
considered one of the most prestigious 
universities in the South during the pe- 
riod, with progressive administrative 
leadership. He chronicles the univer- 
sity’s rejection of Durham native Pauli 
Murray’s application for admission to 
graduate school in 1939 because she 
was black and university president 
Frank Porter Graham’s remarkable cor- 
respondence with Murray about that 
rejection. He also discusses the uni- 
versity’s eventual desegregation in 
1951, when a federal appeals court or- 
dered the admission of four blacks, in- 
cluding Floyd B. McKissick, who went 
on to practice law in Durham and to be- 
come a national civil rights leader. 

Egerton discusses extensively a De- 
cember 1942 gathering of Southern 
black leaders—educators, religious of- 
ficials, journalists, businessmen, and 
civic leaders—at the North Carolina 
College for Negroes (now North Caro- 
lina Central University) to discuss and 
create a document that came to be 
known as the Durham Manifesto. The 
manifesto was “moderate in tone and 
balanced in its specific calls for action,” 
representing the hopes and fears of 
southern black leaders. Many believed 
that the support of southern white lib- 
erals could be earned only by moderate 
statements. Consequently, an unequiv- 
ocal call for abolition of segregation 
was avoided in favor of a general state- 
ment opposing segregation and a gen- 
eral call to concentrate on “the current 
problems of racial discrimination and 
neglect.” Egerton describes the meet- 
ing and manifesto as a step toward 
uniting conservative and liberal activ- 
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ists on the racial desegregation issue 
and bringing black and white leaders of 
the movement together. 
Egerton’s account reminds us of the 
sensitive balancing of needs and inter- 
ests that is an inescapable part of poli- 
tics and government, then and now. 
The book also chronicles the impact 
of the anti-Communist movement’s at- 
tack on desegregationists in North 
Carolina. The reader learns, or is re- 
minded, that Milton Abernethy, the 
original owner of Chapel Hill’s Inti- 
mate Bookshop, was accused by a con- 
gressional committee of being a Com- 
munist in the 1930s, though nothing 
but intimidation ever came of the ac- 
cusation. And there is the curious tale 
of Junius Irving Scales, a UNC-CH 
graduate and army veteran, who had 
“the dubious distinction of being the 
only Southerner ever tried and con- 


closer 


victed in a Southern court on any 
charge having to do with commu- 
nism.” Scales returned to UNC-CH in 
1946 after four years in the military 
and became active in veterans’ groups, 
organizing, the Communist 
Party, and fighting for equal rights for 
blacks. Federal agents arrested Scales 
in November 1954. He was convicted 


union 


of joining an organization that “advo- 
cated the overthrow of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment by force and violence,” was 
sentenced to six years in prison, and 
was released after a year in prison. 
Egerton paints an intriguing picture of 
an upper-class, college-educated liberal 
idealist who became a prime target of 
federal agents in search of Soviet spies. 

Mostly, however, the book is made 
up of accounts of events beyond North 
Carolina. Two stories were especially 
remarkable, and reading the book 
would be worthwhile if only to learn 
about them. One is the story of how 
ex-Gls conducted an armed revolt and 
overthrew the corrupt political ma- 
chine of Athens, Tennessee, on a local 
election day in August 1946. One con- 
temporary journalist described the 
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clash as “more than mob violence. It 
was a revolution—a revolution in 
which the better element of this com- 
munity threw off a ten-year-old yoke of 
armed intimidation and corruption.” 
The other story is the author’s ac- 
count of an incredible struggle that oc- 
curred in Georgia after Eugene Tal- 
madge was elected governor without an 
opponent in November 1946 and then 
died of cancer a month later. The Geor- 
gia constitution provided that the state 
legislature would choose a successor 
between “the two persons having the 
highest number of votes” for the office. 
Herman Talmadge, the 
elect’s son, had known of his father’s 
illness during the election and had con- 
ducted a write-in campaign for himself. 
Sitting governor Ellis Arnall, barred 
from running again by a state constitu- 


governor- 


tional nonsuccession clause, vowed to 
hold office until there was a proper 
transfer of power. Herman Talmadge 
claimed the governorship, as did two 
other candidates; each of the three had 
received close to 700 write-in votes for 
the governorship. Still another person, 
Melvin E. Thompson, who had been 
elected as Georgia’s first lieutenant 
governor that fall, claimed the office. 
The state legislature convened to 
choose a successor on January 13, 1947. 
Talmadge was declared the winner and 
marched on the governor’s office at 
2:00 A.M. on January 15. Arnall refused 
to yield the office, a fight broke out, 
and one of Arnall’s supporters suffered 
a broken jaw. Later that morning Tal- 
madge sent a locksmith and a group of 
state troopers to the office. They broke 
into it and changed the locks. That 
same morning another group of Tal- 
madge supporters took over the empty 
governor’s mansion. Talmadge acted 
as governor for sixty-seven days while 
the Georgia Supreme Court pondered 
the election. Eventually the court 
ruled that the legislature had acted im- 
properly in declaring Talmadge gover- 
nor, said that Thompson should serve 





as interim governor, and ordered a 
special election to fill the governorship 
in 1948. 

Egerton places this “battle royal,” as 
he describes it, in the context of other 
postwar social and political develop- 
ments in Georgia, the South, and the 
nation. Spirits of reform and reaction 
were alive everywhere in the South— 
almost every state in the region “found 
itself whipsawed by the ideological and 
pragmatic scheming and the undis- 
guised chicanery that characterized 
the clashing factions vying for power.” 
Across the nation, elections turned 
against the Democratic Party of Presi- 
dent Truman, the president’s power 
waned, and both major political parties 


grew more conservative, as anticom- 
munism was reinvigorated. 

Egerton chose his title from a Will- 
iam Faulkner quote: 


We speak now against the day 
when our Southern people who will 
resist to the last these inevitable 
changes in social relations, will, when 
they have been forced to accept what 
they at one time might have accepted 
with dignity and goodwill, will say, 
“Why didn’t someone tell us this be- 
fore? Tell us this in time?” 


The title reflects the author’s sense, 
I think, that Speak Now Against the 
Day, though epic in its depiction of 
the South, is at its core an account of 
the efforts of southerners to convince 


other southerners that it was essential 
to eliminate racial segregation. It is a 
story of the trials and travails of those 
southerners and an assessment of 
those who would and would not listen. 
Ultimately, there would not be volun- 
tary social, economic, and _ political 
change bringing about desegregation. 
As Egerton says, “Instead of voluntary 
acts of enlightened self-interest, it 
would take lawsuits, court decisions, 
protest demonstrations, needless casu- 
alties, and long years of struggle to es- 
tablish this new direction and realize a 
more equitable result.” Thus the South 
came to May 17, 1954, the date the 
U.S. Supreme Court ruled in Brown v. 
Board of Education. a 


At the Institute 


Brown-Graham 
Receives Award 


Institute of Government faculty mem- 
ber Anita R. Brown-Graham has been 
named the 1995-96 Floyd B. McKissick 
Resident Scholar in Community Devel- 
opment. Brown-Graham is the first 
scholar to receive this award through 
the Charles and Shirley Weiss Urban 
Livability Program, an endowment fund 
established to stimulate ideas for im- 
proving urban livability. 
Brown-Graham joined the Institute 
of Government in July 1994. She serves 
North Carolina state and local govern- 
ment officials in areas of civil liability, 
housing, and community development. 
Brown-Graham serves on a steering 
committee to develop a statewide plan 
to promote fair housing. In addition, 
she worked with the Division of Com- 
munity Assistance, the N.C. Human 
Relations Commission, and other state 


agencies in developing a 
citizen participation compo- 
nent of the consolidated 
planning process for com- 
munity development and 
housing in North Carolina. 

During Brown-Graham’s 
period of residency, she will 
research the relationship 
between nonprofits and 


Bob Donnan 


government in community 
development, serve as a mentor to the 
Weiss Fellows—a group of ten graduate 
students from a wide variety of disci- 
plines who are interested in livability is- 
sues—and participate in other Weiss 
Urban Livability Program events. 
Before coming to the Institute, 
Brown-Graham was an associate at the 
California firm Diepenbrock, Wulff, 
Plant, and Hannegan. She is a 1991 
graduate of The University of North 
Carolina School of Law and is a mem- 
ber of the board of directors for both 
the North Carolina Low Income Hous- 
ing Coalition and the UNC Law 
Alumni Association. —FEditors 
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Anita R. Brown-Graham 
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Terry Kale 


Kale Heads NCINFO, 
Municipal and 
County Course 


After working with the Institute of 
Government’s Legislative Reporting 
Service in Raleigh, Terry Kale joined 
the Institute’s Chapel Hill staff in Sep- 
tember, where she has a dual role. Kale 
directs NCINFO, an information re- 
source on the Internet for anyone in- 
terested in North Carolina state and 
local government; and the Institute’s 
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cornerstone course, Municipal and 
County Administration. 

As director of the annual survey 
course, she will research, analyze, and 
design new and existing course cur- 
ricula. Combining her interests and 
expertise, Kale plans to explore the de- 
velopment of an Information Technol- 
ogy for Local Governments section for 
the course. Municipal and County 
Administration, which spans eight 
(approximately 150 
hours), is designed to enable local gov- 


months class 
ernment officials to understand func- 
tions outside their own departments. 
Each year about 100 local government 
officials participate in this course. 
NCINFO is a joint project spon- 
sored by the Institute, the North Caro- 
lina League of Municipalities, and the 
North Carolina Association of County 
Commissioners. It provides links to 
city and county home pages, which 
often include board meeting schedules 
and minutes, allow users to track legis- 
lation through the General Assembly, 
and provide links to state agencies. 
Kale served as assistant editor of the 
Institute’s three legislative summaries— 
the Daily Bulletin, the Daily Summary, 
and the Weekly Bulletin—during the last 
session of the General Assembly. Before 
joining the Institute, she was an adminis- 
trative manager in The University of 
North Carolina (UNC) at Chapel Hill’s 
School of Public Health, then in its 
School of Medicine. She holds a master’s 
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degree in Public Administration from 


UNC at Chapel Hill. —Fditors 


Institute Publishes 
1994-95 Annual 
Report 


At the end of last year, as an additional 
measure of public accountability, the 
Institute of Government published its 
1994-95 summary of activities and fi- 
nancial report. The report revealed 
that, besides extensive consulting with 
individuals, the Institute faculty con- 
ducted more than 200 schools and con- 
ferences for 12,000 North Carolinians; 
wrote two dozen books and eighty ar- 
ticles; published two quarterly journals, 
Popular Government and the School 
Law Bulletin, as well as the Daily Bulle- 
tin of legislative action and many spe- 
cialized bulletins. Access to many of 
these publications and other informa- 
tion for local governments was made 
available through NCINFO, a new 
online service sponsored by the Insti- 
tute, the North Carolina League of 
Municipalities, and the North Carolina 
Association of County Commissioners. 

The report describes the following 
items among others: the Institute’s ex- 
tensive building expansion and renova- 
tion plans, efforts to diversify the 
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faculty, the “Future Search” that was 
held to identify new client needs and 
plan Institute responses (see “Institute 
Embarks on a Future Search,” page 28), 
and current initiatives such as applying 
alternative dispute resolution and me- 
diation procedures to government. An 
faculty in- 
creased the training of facilitators and 


expanded management 


undertook major projects to help state 
and local government improve service 
and measure satisfaction. 

The financial segment of the report 
identified the sources of the $6,411,580 
in 1994-95 revenue (state appropria- 
tions constituted 62 percent) and the 
objects of expenditure (personnel costs 
accounted for 78 percent). 

—Editors 
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Third edition, 1996 
A. Fleming Bell, |! 
$12.50 plus tax* 


Presents local government construction 
law including recent legislative 
changes in a readable format 
designed for easy reference. 


North Carolina Crimes: 
A Guidebook on the Elements of Crime 


Fourth Edition, 1995 


Edited by 
Thomas H. Thornburg 


Paperback: $22.00 plus tax* 
Hardback: $35.00 plus tax* 


New edition of the con- 
summate reference book 
for North Carolina law 
Edited and Revised by enforcement officers and 
Thomas H. Thomburg criminal lawyers. Outlines 
the elements of hundreds 
of criminal offenses, 
explaining the offenses 
and citing relevant 
statutes and case law. 


*N.C. residents add 6% sales tax. 





POPULAR GOVERNMENT 


(ISSN 0032-4515) 

Institute of Government 

CB #3330 Knapp Building 

The University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 
Chapel Hill, NC 27599-3330 
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...and at the same time 
to preserve the form and spirit of 


popular government . . . 


—James Madison 
The Federalist, No. 10 
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